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There seems to be no question that sickness and 
death, during the recent heated term, have been far 
more common among drinking men than among the 
abstinent. From St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and other Western cities, statistics show that beer- 
drinkers have fared as badly as the users of stronger 
liquors, and that between sixty and seventy per 
cent. of the fatal cases have been from among the 
non-temperate class. Many drinking men in St, 
Louis have been scared into temperance for the time 
being. Buta drunkard’s death is not always surer 
because it comes in one swift stroke. 


There is no place in the world where man’s mean- 
ness toward the Lord shows itself more plainly than 
in the contribution-plate, or basket, of a church in 
the vicinity of a fashionable summer resort. Men 
and women who dress elegantly, who pay liberally 
for hotel accommodations, and who are even gener- 
ous toward servants, will drop smaller coin into the 
contribution-plate than they ever think of using for 
any other purpose. Indeed, the wonder is how so 
many of them happen to have pennies at hand for 
just this use. They need only nickels or silver for 
cigars or soda-water. A waiter would feel insulted 
if copper were cffered to him. Even a child would 
not expect to buy a pint of peanuts for less than five 
cents. But there are often more copper coins than 
any other in the collection taken up at a crowded 
watering-place, and the ‘silver 1s the smallest of all 
small change. It is really a humiliating thought 
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that men are disposed to give less into the Lord's 
treasury on the Lord’s Day than they feel bound to 
give at almost any other time, or in any other place. 


A lesson afterthought that comes in the shape of a 
new discovery is always worth recording. The les- 
sons of the last quarter clored with the decree of 
Cyrus for the return of the Jewish captivity, and 
both required and derived much light from the 
known facts of the career of Cyrus. And now comes 
a little more light. At the last meeting of the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Arch>.logy in London, a paper was 
read on certain dated tablets of the last collection 
obtained by the late George Smith. There are four 
of these documents bearing as their dates respect- 
ively, the second year of Cyrus, the eleventh year 
of Cyrus, the seventh year of Cambyses, and the 
eleventh year of Cambyses. The date of the second 
of these tablets reads as follows: ‘“‘ Month Kisleu, 
day 25th, year 11th; Cambyses king of Babylon, at 
this time a's> Cyrus his father king of countries.” 
This proves beyond a doubt that Cyrus in his ninth 
year abdicated the throne of Babylon in favor of 
his son Cambyses, Cyrus himself ruling the other 
provinces until his death, with the title of “ King of 
the Countries.” The last of the above tablets shows 
that Cambyses was regarded by the Babylonians as 
having reigned eleven years; so that, far from hav- 
ing been killed on his return from Egypt, he must 
have lived to rule again after the suppression of the 
revolt of Gomates, the false Bardes. 

The “ Continental Sunday,” whose special observ- 
ances some people sought to add to our own Inter- 
national Exhibition, two years ago, now seems to 
show some signs of failure on its own Parisian soil. 
At the Paris Exposition, although all the national 
exhibits must be open to the public on Sunday, the 
American and Eng'ish departments are virtually 
closed, many of the exhibitors veiling their cases 
and discharging their attendants. There have been 
distributed, among leading Frenchmen, twenty 
thousand copies of a detailed statement of the 
religious and social benefits of Sunday observance 
in the United States; and concerted efforts of Kag- 
lish and American workers are actually making 
headway in the frivolous French capital, to which a 
quiet Sunday afternoon has for years been virtually 
unknown. At Paris, lately, Ex-President Grant 
was insulted by the receipt of an invitation to 
attend a horse-race on Sunday, which he instantly 
declined. It is personal influence, after all, and not 
corporate enactment, which does most to preserve 
the day ; and no Sunday-school scholar is too young 
or too humble to make his influence felt in this 
direction. In this country, there has been, of late, 
a marked increase of attention to the proper observ- 
ance of the first day of the week. New York, in 
this regard, is not the same city that it was in 1872. 
In Richmond, Virginia, saloon-keepers, tobacco- 
nists, and venders are now compelled to close their 
doors ; and elsewhere a similar quickening of public 
morals is noticeable. Thesea-side resorts, however, 
are yearly growing more and more secularized ; and 
Sunday is their high carnival. 

One of the many ways in which men unconsciously 
and instinctively display their underlying faith, or 
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their lack of it, is in the forms of expression they 
employ in parting with friends, In addition to the 
ordinary “ good-bye ’—which has at least some idea 
of Ged in it, as an abbreviation of ‘“ God be with 
you ’’—some say heartily, and with more or less of 
reverence, “ (od bless you.” ’ha¢ is in the form of 
a prayer. It is often uttered as such, while in other 
cases it is spoken carelessly, yet by those who were 
brought up to believe in God, and to recognize his 
overruling providence in all things. Then, again, 
there is the half-heathenisg wish of “Good luck to 
you,” which seems to count men as the subjects of 
blind chance, or the playthings of good and evil 
fatalities. But most unmeaning of all is the common 
injunction, “ Take care of yourself.” 7a¢ is utterly 
godless. It gives no hint of anything outside of a 
man to help or to hinder him on his way. It leaves 
him wholly to himself. Familiar as it is to the ear, 
it jars on the thoughtful and reverent mind. We 
cannot take care of ourselves. We do not want to 
be left to that alternative. We need to be taken 
care of. Nor do we want to be dependent on good 
luck. We want God to take care of us. We ought 
to be glad when our friends ask him todo so, And 
when we part from others, we ought to pray that 
God will bless them during the period of their 
separation from us. There should be more of feel- 
ing and more of faith in our good-bye words, at 
all times. The nearer we approach in spirit, if not 
in form, to the Mosaic benediction, the better: “‘ The 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee. The Lord make 
his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee. 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace.” 


ONE PERSON AN AUDIENCE. 


It is by no means the man who has the most 
people in his mind, as he speaks or writes for the 
public, who influences the greater number by what 
he writes or says. Indeed, it is commonly the case 
that a man’s effectiveness in impressing the public 
through his utterances is largely in proportion to 
the concentration of his thought on a single hearer 
or reader, rather than on the many, as he shapes 
his thought for its expression. It is not that he 
aims his address at an individual, nor yet that he 
seeks to reach or to please a single person only ; but 
that, by having in his mind one who is representa- 
tive in needs, or in ability, or in worth, or in influ- 
ence, he may conform his utterance to a proper 
standard, and may meet the wants which he would 
fain supply. 

At the Republican National Convention which 
nominated (eneral Grant for the presidency, in 
1868, it devolved on General Joseph R. Hawley, as 
its chairman, to make an opening address. He is 
a brilliant and impressive orator, and when he 
attempted to hurriedly write out the words he 
would speak, one of his impulsive friends said to 
him earnestly, ‘‘ Oh, away with your written speech ! 
Jast go before that crowd without any manuscript, 
and ring out something that will bring them to their 
feet with a shout.’’ “No, I shall not,” said the 
thoughtful General, as he pointed toa telegraph 
operator, whose instrument had been brought into 
the building that the convention proceedings might 
be the more quickly flashed over the whole country. 
“Do you see that man yonder, with the telegraph 
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inetrument before him? I've got him in my mind 
while [ make my cp»ning speech. I'm weighing 
my words, because he hears me, J/e represents 
forty millions of people. What are the five thou- 
sand persons in this house in comparison with 
them?” Nor is the telegraph operator the only 
man who becomes a representative one, so that Avs 
ears or eyes are worth those of ten thoueand othere. 
There are men whose weight of character or measure 
of ability is such that they outnumber all the rest 
of their community in the estimation «f those who 
would ir fluence that community. ‘“ He is himee)f 
a public,” was the tribute cf reepact to one such 
man of independent greatness. Said one of the 
more distinguished and fearless of American edit- 
ors, in speaking of a well-known thinker who had 
recently died, ‘‘I used, unconsciously, to have that 
man in mind as I wrote my more thoughtful or 
otherwise important editorials. I didn’t know that 
he would ever see them. Most cf them he wouldn't 
see. But I thought how he would look at this 
thing; how he would consider my arguments, or 
my purpore, or my epirit ; and I tried to keep up to 
a standaid which woyjd have his spproval.” Aud 
because of his haviog that one good and grand man 
before his miad as he thovght and wrote, that 
editor was all the more eff-ctive in inflaencing the 
general public by his writings, while he was at the 
same time none the less independent as a thinker 
and writer, from his clear reccgyition of a higt 
ideal wh ch was illustrated before him in the char- 
acter of one to whom he looked up with a feeling 
akin to reverence. 

One person in almost any audience is better 
worth the speaker's thought than all the others, in 
the line of the desired results of the hour's ¢ff srt. 
Take a lawyer arguing a court case in a rocm 
crowded with observant listenere. Whose standard 
had he better have in mind, as he progresses with 
his argument--the people's about him, or the 
jadge’s upon the bench? If he thinks of the many, 
instead of the one, his whole effurt is a failure: his 
case in hand, and his ultimate reputation with the 
public, are sure to ruffer. And the preacher in the 
desk commonly does best for his hearers, not 
when he thinks of his congregation as a whole, 
and presents truth which is suited to everybody 
alike, but when he has in mind some one person 
or another with a waut, or a sorrow, or a temp- 
tation, or a sin, which is both special and 
representative; avd, in suitirg the truth to that 
case, tuits it specifically to many others. Even in 
giving out the results of thought and study and 
cuiture, most preachers are the gainers from having 
in mird the best ard brightest of all their hearers, 
rather than the aversge mass. Dr, John Brown 
tells thie, in ‘Spare Hours,” of his grand old father as 
a preacher : ‘Bat he often said, with deep feeling, 
that one thing put him always on his metile,—the 
knowledge that ‘yonder ia that corner, under the 
gallery, sat, S:bbsth after Sabbath, a man who 
krew the Greek Testament better than I did.’” 
There is many another preacker who, Sabbath after 
S .bbath, is put on his mettle by a single hearer, and 
who would not keep always up to his present high 
attainment if he missed the stimulus and inspira- 
tion of that one person whose standard is to his 
mind well worth striving afier. And the moat fia- 
ished as wel] as the most effective «ditorial work is 
commonly stimulated and inspired in a similar way. 
The question with the true editor is not, What i: 
everybody's want just now? but, Whose particular 
need is it importaut now to meet because it is a rep- 
resentative need? Again, not, How will the public 
generally be pleased with the epirit and eubstance 
and etyle of this writing? but, How would the epirit 
and substance and style of this writing commend 
themeelves to' the noblest ard purest and most dis. 
cerning and jucisious of all my readers—of all 
those cf whim I have any knowledge, whether a 
reader of this paper or not? 

It is a good thing for a public speaker or writer— 





a preacher or an editor, or any one else who would 
impress and ix fluence the public in the right direction 
—to count one person an audience, and to make his 
address accordingly. In fact, there is very little 
right down practical good done through addresses 
to the public on any other basis. Bat it behooves 
the pubic man to see to it that the cases at 
which he aims are representative cases—that 
his work for the public shall not degenerate into 
purely personal channels; and that the standard 
which he holds before himself be a high standard 
—higher than his own best standard, a standard to 
which he locks up as the loftiest ideal standard 
in its ephere. The true advantage in counting one 
person an audience is, that thereby the needs of 
many pers’ # are met specifically, and the highest 
attainable standard of taste and power is striven 
after, if not actually reached. 





WEATHER TALK. 

The weather is commonly supposed to be the 
principal topic of convereation in E oglish-ep-aking 
countries. Is it not worth while, then, to make it 
a sutject of occasional thought, and to consider 
whether ta)k on a theme so universal chould not be 
brought within such rules and methods as regulate a 
good man’s words on other topics ? 

It is by no mears uncommon for well-meaning peo- 
ple to fa!l into seeming or actual irreverence as soon 
as they begin to talk of the weather. Gd makes 
pleasant and stormy days; he prepared the light 
and the sun; he made winter and summer. Is is 
true that nearly every language uses an impersonal 
form in speaking of natural phenomena ; it rains, we 
say, or it spows; or it wil! be stormy to-morrow. 
These modes of expression are neither reverent nor 
irreverent ; to the materialist they suggest material- 
ism; to the Caristian they call to miud the God who 
made heaven and earth. But we ought to supple- 
ment this law of language, even if we do not quar- 
rel with it, We should stop to thick, as often as 
may be, that God is just as much the maker of a 
snow-storm as he is the creator cf a human soul. In 
one of Lowell's finest p»ems the pet tells his little 
daughter that it is ‘the good All-Father ” who 
sends the delicate fl:kes from the sky, in every one 
of which she may behold the handiwork of the 
Maker of the universe. Tvo often, however, we think 
of G@ din the thunderbolt or the hurricane, but for- 
get him in the mist aad the sunshine. The famous 
Oonnecticut ‘‘ dark day ’’ wai no more God's than the 
softly growing light of this mornicg’s euarise. 

Neg'ect is changed to positive, though not always 
premeditated, irreverence in many of the current 
sayirgs of the day. “I wonder,” says one, “ what 
sort of a time the clerk of the weather i3 goirg to 
give us to-day.” “Ob,” replies another, “Od 
Probabilities is taking a steam-bath himself, and so 
he heats up all the rest of us.” Toe newspapers 
foster this bad habit. Such a paragraph as this, one 
way find in almost any daily newspaper: “ Protessor 
Heiss, the great Cincinnati weather prophet, is going 
to give us twenty-two hot daysin August. However, 
he will let us wear overcoats between the 18:h aud 
the 22d.” Such sayings as these are positively 
ipjuri.us, and ought to be made a matter of con- 
science, whether in speech or in writing. Children 
«re actually misled by them; and in grown persons, 
habits of materialistic thought are insidiously culti- 
vated. 

The weather is discussed altogether too much. 
If expressions of dissatisfaction could be eliminated, 


the bulk of conversation on this theme would be, 


diminished two-thirds. If we cannot praise, we can 
at least be silent. In every phase of the sky there 
are both beauty and utility, nor are they hard to fiad. 
Hw dare we criticise that which gives us bread 
and water and air? The Master teils us that we 
are quicker to foretell a shower after a cloud in the 
w<st, or heat after a wind from the south, than to 
discern the eigns of the times, or to jadge for our- 
selves what is right. 


DENIAT, 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 


We look with scorn on Peter's thrice-told lie | 
Boldly we say, “ Good brother! you nor I, 

So near the sacred Lord, the Christ indeed, 
Had dared his name and marvelous grace deny.” 


O fatile boast! O haughty lips, b2 dumb! 
Unheralded by boistorous trump or drum, 

How oft 'mid silent eves, and midnight chimes, 
Vainly to us our pleading Lord hath come, 


Knocked at our hearts, striven to enter there ; 
Bat we, poor slaves of mortal sin and care, 

Sunk in deep sloth, or bound by spiritual sleep, 
Heard not the voice divine, the tender prayer ! 


Ab! well for us if some late spring tide hour 

Faith still may bring, with blended shine and shower; 
If through warm tears a late remorse may shed, 

Oar wakened souls put forth one heavenly flower ! 





LITTLE TROUBLES. 
BY MRS, AMELIA E, BARR 


Although general sympathy overlooks emall miseries, 
individuals fiad it worth their while to take them into 
account; for the whole history of some people is but a 
long record of trifling vexations and suff-rings: tr.fling 
when taken singly, but overwhelming when taken ia the 
mass, 

It may not seem a great thing to have a consiantly 
nagging companion, or boots that always hurt your 
corns, or linen that is never properly starched; or to 
have to read crossed letters, or go to stupid parties, or 
consult books without indexes,—but to the sufferer they 
are very tangible oppressions, and, in our short space of 
working life, not to be made light of. 

Of course, if we were all cast in heroic moulds, we 
should despise such petiy aggravations; but the world 
does not turn on heroic principles; it is uselese to tell a 
tretfal, worried man that his trials are “absurd ;” and 
do not think you have effected a cure when you have let 
that drop of boiling oil fall upon his wounds. “ Absurd?” 
his own common sense has already told him so, and that 
is the very thing that aggravates his annoyance. 

It is equally useless to remind such sufferers “that if 
taney lived with a proper estimate of the present and 
tuture before them, they could bear these little trials 
with a calm and decent philosophy.” Perhaps so! but I 
have seen these same philosophers strongly moved by 
little disappointments in meals, or weather, that affected 
themselves; nay, even by such trifling causes as cold 
shaving-water, or a want of buttons. Mcst p'atitudes of 
this kind are affectations; and the men who pretend to 
despise little troubles are the very mea who exaggerate 
them. 

There are, indeed, some characters who have the cheer- 
fulness of fins summer mornings; everything about them 
laughs and sings, even their tears have the !ustre of a 
fresh shower Bat there are other natures «qually fise in 
a contrary direciion, whose excessive sensibility makes 
them the instrument upon whic4 every circumstance plays. 

I am going now to make a contession of ons of these 
little troubles—one which will doubtless seem puerile to 
many, but which I know tens of thousands suffer keenly 
from—I mean the tyranny of the atmosphere. Waena 
foggy day or a spiteful east wind attacks us, or wien 
there is no blue sky to speak to us of heaven, we are 
depressed, and fall of inexpressible languors, Oar work 
falls from our hands, our inability irritates us, our whole 
human nature suffers with the physical world. 

“What nonsense! Man as an immortal soul ought to 
float above this terrestrial atmosphere.” Ah, yes! but 
though we envy the sirength of such natures as are 
always equable, we cannot imi‘ate them. And we do not 
want them to tell us that such depressions are “imegi- 
nary,” and “ought to be resisted;” we do resist them, 
| and this very struggle assures us of their reality, for in it 
we feel the difficulty of measuring ourselves against its 
influence. 





Any system of philosophy is too big for the average 
| man—yes, for the Christian man—which overlooks the 
terrible reality of “little troubles.” It is not the great 
boulders, but the small pebbles on the road, that bring 
the traveling horse on his knees; and it is the petty 
annoyances of life, ever present, to be met and conquered 
afresh every day, that try most severely the metal of 
which we are made. And when we are in the very thick 
of such a fight, how often are we met with that aggravat- 
ing little bit of sympathy that “it will be all the eame 
a hundred years hence.” 

There is no comfort in a dictum so mocking and so 
untrue. It does not touch the question at all; and it is 
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not trae. For nothing happens for nothing ; and whether 
we did or did not do acertain thing, or whether we got, 
or did not get another, may have very important con- 
sequences, even a hundred years hence. Besides, this 
kind of consolation carried out to its logical conclusion, 
would take every honest and honorable purpose out of 
life. A man could easily persuade himself by it, that 
whether he did his duty or not, whether he earned his 
bread or stole it, would be “all the same a hundred 
years hence.” We don’t live fora hundred years hence, 
we are here to do /o-day's duty, and whatever helps us 
best to-day is the help we need. 

What are we then to do with these ever-recurring little 
trials, from which we see no release this side of the grave? 
Do not Jet us blink matters. Our friends grow weary of 
them, Smitten by the same blows, we go on repeating 
the same cries, and this monotony is hard to bear with. 
Friendship that can overlook our faults wears out with 
our complaints. The sympathy that finds us every morn- 
ing jast as it leaves us every night, can no more maintain 
its life than flame can burn in avacuum. “To whom 
then shall we go?” Go to that divine Friend whose 
pierced hands have so often raised us up. It was not to 
the unhappy Jesus forbade “ repetitions.” We may impor- 
tune him without fear; we may tell him all, and tell it 
every day. 

Bat will he care for such small troubles as harass our 
little affairs, and let out our life, as it were, by multitudes 
of pin-pricks, Yes, for our God is not a God who only 
occupies himself with weighty matters. He is no over- 
taskei Being who sits afar off, and abandons the care of 
every-day trials and interests to inferior agents, He isa 
God to whom everything is little, and everything is great; 
who counts one poor human soul of more value than a 
world, who numbers the hairs of our heads, and counts 
our tears. We can never weary God, and nothing that 
gives us an anxious-thought or a weary feeling is beneath 
his notice. 

These little trials are the soul’s drill and discipline. 
We make our lives, as we sew—stitch by stitch: often 
wearily enough, often faint and discouraged, but perse- 
verance in wel doing aiways touches the heart of God, 
who seems to say at the last, “ That will do!” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS AND 
THE BIBLE. 
BY W. H. VAN DOREW, D.D. 

When the lovers of the Bible publish their views as to 
the way of studying the word of God, we are bound to 
listen to their reasons. Those influencing scme o! our 
brethren to prefer the uee of the entire Scriptures in the 
Sunday-schools, instead of the lessons, we have not heard. 
If these various lessons gave but a part of the divine 
scheme of revelation, or distorted views of any of its 
teachings, or lessened.in any degree the profound reverence 
due to what our Saviour called the “ word of God,” 
we would join in their opinion. In our day-the hope of 
the world hangs on that priceless volume, The more 
scientists fight its doctrines, the fiercer the scoffera and 
infidels rage against ita tender offers of mercy and sclemn 
waraings of danger, the more firmly we press the precious 
gift to our heart. 

But we cannot admit that either the young or theoid value 
the Bible less,because these detached leaves from the Tree 
of Life are being scattered over the world. Do children, 
when hungry, think leas of the loaf, because we first give 
each of them a slice? Does the snow-bird, amid the 
winter storms, ceage to frequent your path, because it only 
finds a few crumbs of food? 

The “ word of God” in its unity and extent can no 
more be embraced at once, in all its varied teachings and 
grandeur, than the starry heavens, Those works of 

Jebovah, in chapters of manifold wiedom, power, and 
glory, mast be studied section by section, law by law. We 
have a volume on a@ single orb, another volume on a 
sing'e element of that orb. The varied colors of the light 
of those far-off suns, such as emerald, ruby, topaz, sap- 
phire, prove the infinite riches of the divine. Author. 
Tous the very flowers at our feet, glowing in the hues 
of Paradise, are reproduced in those which surround the 
throne, 
The very structure of the Bible requires its conients to 
be siudied by piecemeal, All the prophecies of the Old 
and nearly all the teachings of the New Testament are 
in the form of aphorisms. The paragraph editions of 
Lacumanun and Tischendor! leave this fact untouched 
The logical form, with but a very few exceptions, is not 
atopted by inspired authors, writing under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

As the study of the celestic] mechanism mus! be pur- 






at a time, so the study of the Bible, The earth is belied by 
air, in which welive, move, and haveour being, But mark 
how small a portion of that vital fluid we can receive at 
atime. Day and night our delicate organs must toil on, 
without stopping, to take in one breath, and then another, 
and so on, till we die. Is not the truth of God higher, 
deeper, wider, than the narrow atmorphere around this 
“ dark, dim spot which men call earth”? And yet some 
good men marvel why we take only a portion of that ocean 
of truth, and offer it to the youth, 

The sun-light unceasingly flows on, in an everlasting 
ocean of living splendor. Yet the eye can amit but 
two or three rays at a time, through that minute 
window the Creator has formed for their entrance, While 
thousands of learned scholars during the last eighteen 
hundred years have exhausted a life-time in explaining 
this inspired volume, we are told that each Sunday we 
must enter all this grand treasure hous: of divine truth, 
in order properly to instruct our Sunday-school children ; 
while at the same time its grandest doctrines and sub- 
limest verities, like the moral law, and Sermon on the 
Mount, are given us in detached fragments, That sainted 
writer Leighton tells us even the inclinations of a 
good man are toward heaven. We thus honor the 
rebukes of our brethren, while we are satisfied that their 
formal resolutions are illogical and decidedly injurious in 
their tendency. 





NOT BY BREAD ALONE. 


BY BYRON A BROOKS, 





“’Tis not by bread alone,” the Master said, 

When, faint with fasting, drooped his dew-wet head, 
And the taunting tempter whispered, ‘‘ Cause this stone 
To be made bread,”—'‘ 'tis not by bread alone, 

The soul of man is fed, but every word 

And spirit that proceedeth from the Lord.” 

These words, while angals hovered round to spread 
His table in the wilderness, he said; 

Then, in the weakest hour of mortal life, 

Went forth to meet the tempter in the strife 

"Twas not by bread alone, nor bread of heaven, 

The strength to bear our sins and griefs was given. 
Temptation, trial, sorrow, suffering shame, 

Prepared the Man of sorrows—wondrous name— 

To be the Saviour of a sin-struck race ; 

And in his words these deep laid truths we trace : 

Tis not by bread alone thou gainest strength ; 
Affi:ction’s bitter cup thou drain’st, at length, 

From grief’s wine-press the richest current flows, 

And noblest deeds are born of heart-felt throes. 

From trodden flowers the sweetest perfumes rise, 
From broken hearts goes incense to the skies; | 
The bruiséd reed with kindest care is bicst, 

The troubled soul, at last, fiads sweetes: rest, 
The sun shines brightest when the tempests cease, 
Through toil and strife thou enterest into peace. 


SOCIAL CULTURE, 
BY MRS JULIA MC NAIR WRIGAT, 


It is in general fondiy believed that if hearts and heads 


owing to forgetiulness, unfortunate examples, or other 


cere, 
current conversation those common fictions which many 


whom we like the least of ell our acquaintances? Why 
tell Mrs, Jones that we shali be charmed to visit her, when 
come, when we wish her to keep away? ‘hat kindly 
which is due to yourself, will make you polite to these 
without resigning sincerity. And here be sure you do noi 
induige a bard nature by saying hard things and calling 
it—bonesty ! We are bound by the Golden Rule to be beih 
sincere and gracious. This is the first rule in good man- 
ners, 
To seek that august face of Truth 
Where to are given 
The age of heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth.” 

The second thing is—Be sympathetic. At home and 
abroad, no quality will make ove so beautiful and so 
veloved as sympathy. If we cultivate sympathy, we sha:l 
be reverential to age and tender to chidbood. S;mpatby 
is more often the product of a strorg than a weak nutare: 





sued patiently by investigating a very, very smal! section 


| know something. 
| to make ourselves powers in society. Cultivate conversa- 
| tional talent. 
| thought; but there are all kinds of vehicles, froma Lord 


are right, manners wll be right also. And yet sometimes, | 


minor Causes, persons’ manners are less pleasing than their | 
hearts are true and kindly. Permit, then, a few words on | 
social culture, in two or three rules which will serve | 
equally well both at home and abroad. Firat, Be sin- | 
It is not needful to good manners that we use as. 


deem essential to maintaining a place in good society. | 
We should not say the thing we do not think, always | 
remembering that we are not called upon io say a// that | 
we think, Why seem to be very fond of Miss Jenkins, | 


we really do not mean to go? Why urge Miss Smith to} 


smile which is due to the human tie, that plac.d grace | 


| school teacher's success. 


people who are half educated and :mperfectiy culiured | 





make the ignorant, the timid, and the sensitive feel 
wretched in their presence, and erjoy making them feel 
so! while the accomplished scholar, the well-balanced 


heart, throws over such the wzis of his strong protection, 
and first of all succeeds in making them feel comfortable. 
Now this sympathy is akin to another fine social 
quslity, which I cannot too highly commend, and that is, 
self forgetfulness. We cannot be truly sympathetic to 
other, while we are absorbed in ourselves. We cannot 
even be szlf-absorbed and be sincere, for self-centering 
m: kes us dishonest to ourselves. Be self-forgetiul. “Sek,” 
says the Apostle, in that best book on etiquette that has 
ever been written—the Bible, “not every man his own, 
but every man another's good,” Thera is nothing 
so graceful as this self-forgetfu'ness. Eotism is always 
awkward; it blunders, or is stiff, or nervous, or affected, 
Only in self-forgetting can one be interested ei( her in other 
people, or in their subjects of conversation ; and if we are 
not good listeners, we fail in one very important way of 
making ourselves agreeable, This self-forgetting is a good 
quality which improves with age. Whittier paints sucha 
spirit : 
“ Who lonely, homeless, none the less 

Found peace in love's unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went. 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 

And womanly atmosphere of home.’’ 

Being self forgetful, let us also be thoughtful. Of all 

things, let us not be of those who rattle on without think- 
ing cr knowing what they are saying. This thoug'less- 


| ness is most dangerous in society ; ii spreads fa'se reports, 


tells a club-footed man that mental and physical defermi- 


| ties accompany each other, and a Frenchman that it hates 
| all things French, and then placidly remarks that “ it 
| didn’t think,” 


Not think! Oae thing is certain, social 
culture demands thought. And this opens another point : 
that of cultivating thought, if we wish to be agreeable and 


| useful at home or abroad. We must be able to talk as 
| well as listen. 


“Tt is a fine day, Miss Belinda,” says 


Simpkins. “Ah” smiles Belinda, “I thumk so.” Dear 


| Belinda, you have been thinking the weather is fine 


these ten years, It ie time that from thinking you came to 


It is ‘ime by study and wide reading 
Language has been called the vebicle of 


Mayor’s coach toa wheelbarrow. But don’t think bril- 


| liant conversation means arush of sarcasm. Sarcasm is gen- 
| erally the weapon of the keen against the weak. Notice 
| those who use it; they sink below the level of duelisis 
| into that of assassins | 
| acts, and trust to your friends toshield y:u with “ It is 
; his way.” 
, does not need excusing. What, am I[ talking of very 
| little things? Social culture is a sum of little things. I 
| trust I did not misiead you in saying that the manners 

might be worse than the heart. 


Don’t indulze in ungenial words or 


You are bound to have a good way, that 


Incurably bad manners, 
manners insincere, unsympathetic, thoughtless, or bitter, 
are the ou!come of a bad heart. Therefore we may put 
a!l exhortations on social culture into one precept, and 
say: Be Christian, and in proportion as the gracious mind 
of the Master abides in you, his disciple, then, true and 
gentle, thoughifil of others, forgetful of self, improving 
every talent to its utmost, you will always exhibit the 
very best of gcod manners, 


THE TEACHER'S PREPARATION, 
BY CHABLES C, SHELLEY 


The first thing needful in the teacher’s preparation is a 
consecrated heart to the work that the teacher is engaged 
in, tuis consecra'ion to be connected with an eager desire 
for the salvation of those who are to be taught. This 
| desire should be the primary consideration ; and it should 
be rooted and grounded in a perfec! faith in the consis- 


| tency and power of prayer, without which communion of 
| prayer beforehand, no teacher should 


svar go hefore the 
class,—for it is the basis and corner-stoue of the Sundey- 
The teacher may have all the 
suhject-leseon learned, may have the gift of illustrating 
the lesson thoroughly, or may have the facaliy of illumi- 
nating the lesson in its brightest tints, or even may have 
the power of enlisting the atteation of the scholars to the 
niensesat degree; and yet, if these raya of light be not 
rightly directed, if this attention be not properly placed, 
the talenis of the teacher amount to nothing, and the 
direction and use of suc qaalificatious will be but a 
nullity. Batter to be an ordinary teacher, with the grace 


of God and the love of Christ in the heart, than to have 
aa el quent flow cf language withcut thie basis, 
The second thing needfal in the teacher's preparat on is 
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not only to study the word of God, but to desire and long 
to study it for the love of the work, and for the results 
which must certainly ensue therefrom. The teacher needs 
energy and perseverance in this study, and to faithfully 
pursue such study until the object is accomplished, for 
which the teacher seeks, namely: A thorough understand- 
ing of the lesson, and of the moral and the teaching con- 
tained therein. No complete or thorough victory can be 
gained unless the enemy is vanquished; and no great 
ot ject or aim in life can be obtained unlees it comes from 
real hard work; and so the teacher must needs fight on, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, but stead- 
fastly pursuing the way urd-r any and all difficulties that 
may beset the path, ever remembering that there is no 
mountain so high, no ocean so deep, but that the Saviour 
can bring him or her triumphantly along the way. To 
eum up the whole matter, the teacher's preparation for 
his regular work, in and out of the Sunday-school, is 
prayer in the closet that succees may crown the effort, 
and then an untiring and persevering search af er light 
by the study of the word of God, 

The teacher’s work is no ordinary task ; for it is requisite 
that the scholars should have a perfect and unlimited 
confidence in the teacher’s kindness, goodness, morality, 
and Christianity, The teacher should endeavor to impress 
on the echolar’s mind that he is their friend, companion, 
and adviser; once get the confidence of the scholars that the 
teacher loves them for their soul’s sake, and half the 
battle is won. Sympathize with them in their troubles, 
whether they be small or great; rejoice with them in their 
gladness. 

Not only is the teacher’s vocation to convert, but to 
strengthen and build up those who have professed their 
faith in Christ, for it is then that the struggle commences 
in earnest ; surrounded by temptation to go back into the 
world again, their youthful minds very susceptible to the 
enticement of the tempter, and with a disposition to have 
too much confidence in the assertions of the wicked and 
sinful, their young hearts free from the guile and deceit 
of those who are old in sin,—then is it the work of the 
teacher to gently lead them forward in the path of 
rectitude, telling them, in the most careful manner, how 
to avoid the quicksands and shoals which are before them, 
until their feet are firmly planted upon the rock of safety— 
Christ Jesus, 

The teacher has also a work to do to teach the scholars 
to expect to be teachers themselves; forif there is any 
desire that should animate the teacher’s heart after the 
conversion of the scholar, it is that the scholar should be 
prepared to teach in the future, and that there should be 
placed before the echolars that they should strive to enter 
the field as Sanday-school workers ; and that not only is 
it a duty for them to enter this field, but that the position 
cf a Sunday-school teacher is one of the greatest honor 
and responsibility, and one that is loved and honored by 
our Saviour. 

It is the teacher’s work to know the scholars thoroughly, 
their character, their temperament, their disposition, and 
their surroundings; to visit them in their homes, and, if 
convenient, to have them socially call upon the teacher. 
Many a child, and parent also, has been brought to Christ 
by the social religious friendship of the teacher, shown in 
such pleasant meetings with them, in friendly sympathy 
and social courtesy. 

The earnestness of the teacher needs not to be told to the 
scholar, They are the best judges of this matter; for you 
cannot deceive the young, and the earnestness of the 
teacher is soon apparent by the love which they show 
towards the teacher; for an earnest teacher is ever loved 
and looked up to by the scholars. The earnest teacher is 
ever faithful, never abgent except from the strictest 
necessity ; and when go absent, has his substitute ready, 
or else gives the superintendent proper notice so that he 
can supply the vacancy, Oh, this earnestness shows 
itself ever in the anxious teacher! It characterizes all the 
individual acts of the teacher towards the scholars; it fills 
the teacher’s soul with the love of Christ; and, like the 
electric fire, it magnetizes itself into the children’s hearts 

If there be in the school a listless, inattentive class, a 
class whose minds and eyes are everywhere but on the 
lesson before them, then there can a teacher be shown 
whose earnestness is developed elsewhere than in the 
field ‘of Sunday-school teaching. That teacher is in 
earnest who labors as if self-salvation depended on the 
effort which he is making, and who leaves no stone 
unturned, nor any means neglected of doing whatever can 
be done for the welfare of all his scholars, and for their 
safety; and the teacher who prepares and works with 
such earnestness, will have in heaven a chaplet of love 
placed upon the brow by those who have been led to the 
Lamb,—Christ Jesus, 





HAPPY DODD; 


OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


It was a hard night’s watch for Happy; there was no 
active nureing to do, nothing more than to wet the dry 
lips, and wait for the change that might come. It was 
moonlight, and the rich odors of the flower-garden floated 
in at the open window with a crowd of remembrances on 
their sweet wings. That honeysuckle’s breath brought 
back much to Happy’s mind that she did not wish to 
recall; but night in the silence of a sick-room is not con- 
ducive to forgetfulness. To avoid those thoughts of the 
past which were as painful as prcfitless, she began to 
consider the situation. If Miss Vinny should ultimately 
recover, what prospect lay before her? Even if she 
recovered health entirely, which Dr, Sands admitted was 
doubtful at her age, she wculd yet be so poor and helpless 
that life would be a burden to her. She had no nearer 
relative than this cousin, who had shown himself so 
unkindly a kinsman: there was nobody to help her, lite- 
rally. Happy knew that this very money that had been 
lost had been left to her in Miss Vinny’s will; she did not 
know that Abijah Greene had found this out, and made it 
an excuse to himeelf for his legal theft, saying to his con- 
science, which sometimes pricked him a very little, that 
Lavinny had no right to leave her money to people who 
were not relatives,—that he only took what should have 
been his own! Sophistry, to be sure, but just euch 
reasoning as stands many a man instead of the honor and 
honesty he professes, but does not practice, As she sat in 
the dim and fragrant silence, thinking over these things, 
Happy, at last, and unwillingly enough, began to question 
whether it were not her duty to leave Mrs. Payson’s 
ewployment, and come to take her abode with Aunt 
Vinny as long as should live. The idea was not pleasant 
to her: the parsonage had come to be as much her home 
as any place could be without ber mother; her heart was 
twined so closely about the children, Mrs. Payson, and 
the minister, too, that to leave them would be a real exile 
to her. Then there was the present prospect of a journey, 
and a long time of association with Ruth and Madame 
Holden,—an outlook that but a few hours before had been 
to her like cold water to a thirsty soul. How could she 
give this up, and take up her dwelling with a helpless 
and, no doubt, querulous old woman? Her heart rose 
rebelliously against the thought; but, like a flasb, certain 
curt and apparently inconsequent passages of Scripture 
came into her head: ‘“‘ Who died for us;” “ Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood ;” “Thou, therefore, endure hard- 
ness ;” “Who pleased not himself;’ “ Him they com- 
pelled to bear the cross;” and on this last word hung a 
fragment of a hymn she had once been fond of repeating: 

“Be mine the humble, helpless prayer : 
Cempel me, Lord, to bear thy cross.’’ 

Had he not done that here? She hid her face in her 
hands, and prayed for help. Then the other side of the 
question—Mies Lavinia’s side—rose up before her. If 
she lay there herself, stricken and poor, what would she 
need and wish to have done for her? There was no 
escaping the direct answer. She was young; well, except 
for some over-fatigue; she had more money of her own 
now than Miss Greene had before her loss; for the 
interest of what her mother left her had never been 
touched, and her wants were so few and simple she had 
laid by most of her wages, except what she contributed to 
certain charities, chiefly the needs of her mission-school 
pupils and their families, Miss Vinny had the house and 
a thousand dollars left, With the interest on this money, 
and no rent to pay, with whatever slight sewing Happy 
could find time to do, they could live, simply but surely. She 
could rest there as well as at the seaside, and the house- 
work would be a change for her. Before the birds began 
to sing the sun’s coming, Happy was resolved; not with 
any proud feeling of sacrifice or self-denial, but rather 
with a pitiful consciousness of short-coming and humilia- 
tion in that she had delayed such a decision at all, or 
considered it for a moment as possible to be avoided. 

With daylight some awakening seemed to come to poor 
Miss Vinny, and before many hours she became conscious, 
though still speechless, and her eyes followed Happy about 
with a look of wistful, dumb devotion we see sometimes 
in the lesser creation, who look up to man in a silent 
worship by no means justified always. 

Delia came in about noon, and offered to sit by her 
while Happy ran over to the parsonage to get some need- 
ful articles for her own use; perhaps, she thought, to tell 
Mrs, Payson of her projected arrangement. To her great 





surprise, she found Mary Gray installed in the nursery, 
with the big baby in her lap, and little Una on a stool at 
her feet, listening with all her soul to a wonderful story. 
Happy was astonished and touched, both. It seemed 
Mary had called to see her just after she went out, and, 
finding Mrs, Payson in such trouble, volunteered to help 
her, which she could the more readily do, as her mother 
had left town, and she was staying with Helen Sands for 
afew days. Her kind, honest face charmed the children, 
instinctive judges of character as they are, and Mary was 
only too glad to do something at once for Happy and 
Mrs, Payson, whom she loved next to her teacher. She 
was to be with them to-day, and then Helen Sands was 
coming to-morrow, and Julia the day after; they had 
arranged, she said, to take Happy’s place with the chil- 
dren as long as was needful: and here was another reason 
for at once opening the matter of her permanent stay with 
Miss Vinny ; 80, with a trembling heart, she repaired to 
the eitting-room, and stated her case to Mrs. Payson. It 
was an unplessant surprise enough; but after the first 
shock and instinctive dismay were over, and she had 
calmly considered it, she, too, came to the unwilling con- 
clusion that Happy’s duty was plain, however disagree- 
able it might be either for herself or other people; and 
Mrs, Payson was too earnest and honest a Christian to 
stand in the way of any one’s known duty. She parted 
from Happy with tears and smiles both, promised her all 
the sewing she could efford to put out of the house, and 
was soon, by Mrs. Lamb’s help, provided with a young 
girl, who was said to be well meaning, but proved herself, 
nevertheless, so dull, so awkward, and so unable to carry 
out any good intention she might have had, that Mrs. 
Payson sighed for Happy’s quick intelligence and deft 
fingers almost hourly. It is a tolerably good test of a 
person’s real value to find how much he is missed in 
absence. There are many people who are ornamental 
and agreeable and pleasant, whom we can easily live 
without when they leave us; but there are a few who 
are the ‘salt unto humanity,” whose loss takes the savor 
from our daily lives, and the sweetness from our enjoy- 
ment; who leave even in their temporary departure a 
gap no others can fill; whose death makes a void eternity 
alone can supply; and what makes the difference? 
“Character,” says a competent philosopher. But what 
makes that character? What, if not common sense and 
the grace of God combined? and both of these good gifts 
were Happy’s. Mrs. Holden and Ruth were seriously 
disappointed, but they could not remonstrate ; and many 
a time, as Ruth thought, in those bright, summer days, 
how Happy’s eyes would have brightened at the sights 
and sounds of the sea, and how its fresh breezes would 
have colored the poor pale cheeks, and blown away the 
languidness of her tired soul and body, her heart went 
out with love and reverence both to the humble yet 
brave spirit that had so taken up its heavy burdens of 
duty and denial, and borne them day by day in the 
strength of the heavenly life. 


But Happy found some compensations, as we all can 
if only we have the glad habit of looking for and welcom- 
ing them, rather than dwelling alone on loss and pain. 
As Miss Vinny grew slowly back into life she hung more and 
more on her dear inmate for cheer and solace: it was 
pilifal to see how broken she was for a few weeks, how 
wistfully she fixed her eyes on Happy as she went about 
the house at work, and with what-faint remonstrance she 
took all her services. Then there was a certain freedom 
about the new life that was not unpleasing to Happy: 
she could go and come as she liked; and her classes could 
come and see her, as was impossible bef re. Julia and 
Helen and Mary all improved the new position, and 
brightened the long weeks with their visits. Jack and 
Nan, and Pauline Lagré, who had never forgotten the 
time when Happy gathered them in her little kitchen, 
also found her out in the new home; and Jack proved of 
the greatest service, Every morning before work he 
came to do whatever errands Happy had: he brought her 
wild-flowers as in the dear old time, and luckily the pink 
honeysuckles were out of bloom now! Nan, too, came 
to sit by Miss Lavinia frequently, and let Happy take a 
little walk; but as the summer passed by the old lady 
recovered the use of her tongue and her hands, though 
she was atill unable to walk, and she insisted on being 
left to herself at such times. ‘I can holler, Happy, ef 
anybody tries to peater me; and I’d a heap ruther set by 
myself than have that little cretur a watchin’ me the hull 
time, as ef I was a wax figger. You lock the front door 
when you go up street, ‘nd there won’t nobody come in 
then. I'm trouble enough, but I must do what I can.” 

“T don’t call you a trouble, Aunt Vinny,” Happy 
answered, very gently. 

“ Well, I don’t s’pose you do; but I’ve got my senses 
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agin, and I knowl be. What on airth took me to act so 
like all possesced jest because that feller stole my money 
I dono, I never calc’lated to tell ye nothin’ about it, and 
here, fust I knew, I didn’t know nothin’; and next time 
here I was, dumb as a horned critter, on the bed. Well, 
well, well, the ways of Providence do beat all!” 

“T should ’most think this was the way of improvi- 
dence, aunty,” said Happy, smiling. 

Missa Lavinia’s face fired, 

“Tmprovidence! not much. It’s fust-class swindlin’. 
He did it a puppus. He knowei I'd ha’ paid them taxes 
ef he’d let me know how ’twas. Don’t talk to me about 
his “ poor luck” as he tells of, folks ha’n’t no business to 
hey any sort of luck; besides, he’s fore-handed and 
managin’ enough to make somethin’ or nuther out cf 
mullein-stalks, ef he wanted to, It’s jest a game o’ his’n, 
And you hark to me, Happy, don’t you never trust no 
money of your’n to a man; there ain’t one on’em but 
what'll take th’ advantage of a woman, specially if she’s 
poor, every time. They don’t think women-folks has 
any right to money anyhow. Mabbe a man might look 
after his wife's means for his own sake: I don’t say but 
what they would, but that ain’t to do with the case. 
What’s her’n is his’n, and he knows it everlastin’ well; but 
come to anybody else’s wife, or any other woman, single or 
married, an’ they a’n’t nowhere—left out in the cold every 
time. 

“But, dear Aunt Vinny,” said Happy, troubled by this 
bitter spirit in the old lady, ‘‘do you really in your heart 
believe Mr. Greene meant to cheat you? Perhaps we do 
him injustices ; maybe he couldn’t pay the taxes, and put 
off telling you because he expected to finally. Isn’t hea 
Christian man?” 

“ He’s a professor, ef that’s what you mean; but he 
an’t a practiser,—an’ there’s the hull world betwixt them 
two sorts. Don’t talk to me, Happy! ef he hadn't 
knowed that land would come to you eventooally he’d ha’ 
paid them taxes mighty quick, if he’d had to borrer the 
money. I told him what I hadn't ought to have told 
him, last time he come here,—that Id willed that place 
to you. There was some talk about sellin’ on't, and 
buyin’ stock in the new railroad, and sez I, ‘ B jah,’ sez I, 
‘ railroads is onreliable things. They're allus gittin’ into 
trouble and bustin’, so to speak, as it were, and there 
an’t nothin’ to fall back on. Them old rails won’t sell ; 
but land’s right there till the eend o’ the world, and I ve 
willed that farm to Happy Dodd, so’t I won’t run no 
resks.’ I see he looked consider’ble riled, an’ now I wish 
I'd held my tongue. Ef the land was to be his’n, he'd 
have paid them taxes, as sure as you’re born, Hea 
Caristian? don’t you take the Lord's name in vain like 
that, Happilony! I don’t care a half a straw what a 
man calls himself. I know a rea! Christian man an't 
onjust, an’ mean, an’ selfish, an’ graspin’, an’ cross; 
that an’t religion, not accordin’ to my Bible. Folks 
don’t pick fizs off’n thistles to-day no more’n they did in 
the Lord’s time; you can tell em by their fruits jest as 
well as you could then. Didn’t I jest catch that feller 
that come round sellin’ apple-trees when that stick he told 
was a Hu’lbert Stripe bore the faust time? That little 
sour yaller thing wan’t no more a Hu’ibert Stripe ’n I’m 
aturkey! He dida’t sell no more trees round here, after 
that. Jest so with Abijah; his works foller him, and 
they’ll keep a doin’ on’t till he up an’ dies, ef he don’t 
repent pretty quick. If there’s any kind o’ talk makes 
me dead sick, it’s to hear folks say, when anybody does a 
mean thing, ‘Oh, that’s your Caristianity!’ when it’s 
nothin’ but the want on’t. They’ve got sense to see a 
man’s callin’ himself a Frenchman don’t make him one, 
but they han’t senss—or else they don’t want to own it— 


to see a man an’t # Christian onless he acts real different 
from their ways.” 


Happy could not deny Aunt Viany’s logic. She knew. 
very well what harm a mere profession does to the church 
and cause of Christ, how much contempt and scorn the 
hypocrite earns for that religion for which martyrs have 
died and saints lived. With her, faith and practice were 
as inseparalile as life and breath; and she could not, even 
with the wiiest exercise of charity, accept one as genuine 
without the other. This was the faith she had been 
taught by her mother’s example, and the word of God; 
and this it was she strove to impress upon her scholars. 
Is there any other faith worth having? Is there any 
truth, or hope, or use in religion, by whatever name or 
sect it calls itsolf, if it does not purify our hearts and 
regulate cur actions. 

If we are not more gentle, more patient, more kindly, 
true, generous, unselfish, and seif-controlled: if we hate 
our neighbor, and grind the wages of the poor down to 
their lowest limit: if we are unjust, unlovely, of mean 
spirit and evil temper,—then of what avail is any name, 





any profeseion, any rites and ceremonies that have passed 
over us? 

Where shall we find ourselves in that day when the 
stones of the causeway shall cry out against us, and the 
rocks refuse to cover us, and the Lord himself, out of the 
heaven of heavens, shall say as once before: “ Where is 
thy brother?” 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 
“A CLEAN BREAST.” 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


Joe was splitting wood in the shed and working with a 
will, so much so that he didn’t see his Aunt Sarah’s little 
King Charles spaniel when he came running in at the 
back-door, and directly under where his axe was coming 
down, until too late to prevent the catastrophe which 
took place. Down came the axe with a thud, in spite of 
his effort to stop it, or turn its course, killing the poor 
little dog instantly. 

Joe dropped the axe and stared at the dog with 
frightened eyes. What would Aunt Sarah say’? She 
knew he disliked Beppo very much; and would she 
believe that his death had occurred accidentally? He was 
afraid she would suspect foul play, and it made him turn 
pale to think of trying to explain it to her. If he could 
only hide his agency in the matter, and let her suspect 
whom she pleased, he might be fortunate enough to 
escape suspicion, 

He heard Ralph Noyes whistling as he worked in the 
garden across the way, and a plan flashed into Joe’s head 
at once. Beppo had done considerable mischief among 
Ralph’s flower-beds at different times, and when he broke 
down bis beautiful Japan lily, Ralph had threatened to 
kill him, or do something desperate, if he caught the 
offender there again. Why couldn’t he contrive to have 
suspicion thrown upon Ralph? Of course, if Aunt Sarah 
asked him about it, Ralph would deny knowing anything 
about Beppo’s untimely end; but she might not believe 
him, and in that case Joe would stand unsuspected. Any 
way, it seemed worth while to try this plan, and he con- 
cluded to do so. He wrapped the dead dog in an old 
blanket, and hid the body in a safe place; then he 
covered up the traces of blood, and went to splitting wood 
again. 

After dark he took Beppo and threw him over the 
fence into a pasture near Mr. Noyes’s house, where he 
knew some one would be sure to discover the animal 
soon. When he went back home from doing this, he 
seemed so contemptible and cowardly to himself, that he 
half wished he had gone to Aunt Sarah at once, and told 
her the truth. Something kept whispering “coward” 
and “lie” to him. 

“There isn’t any lie about it,” he kept telling himself. 
“T haven't said a word to anybody.”—‘ But a lie can be 
acted as well as told,” eaid this accusing voice; “and 
only cowards shirk the consequences of being honest and 
truthful.” It wasn’t pleasant to listen to such words 
from his own conscience; but he had to do it, for, in the 
main, he was a manly fellow, and he was not used enough 
to doing cowardly deeds and acting lies to feel comfortable 
now. But he had begun acourse of deceit, and he would 
goon now. It was too late to turn back, he thought. 
He had not learned that it is never too late to try to undo 
a wrong. “ Batter late than never” isa maxim for the 
wrong-doer to heed and profit by. 

The next day Beppo was found, and Ralph was 
suspected at once, as Joe had felt sure he would be, by 
all the family except Aunt Sarah. 

“ Ralph didn’t kill Beppo,” she said. “If he had, he 
would have come and told me about it. He is a manly, 
honest boy, in spite of his hot temper; and what he 
might do in a passion, he would be frank enough to confzes 
when he came to think the matter over soberly.” 

But all the others felt confident that Aunt Sarah was 
wrong,—all except Joe: he knew, but he kept silent, 
feeling more mean and contemptible every moment, as he 
heard his father and mother and the children talk of 
his friend Ralph as the guilty one, 

As soon as Ralph heard of the suspicions against him, 
he came over to see Aunt Sarah. 

“I didn’t kill Beppo,” he said ; and no one could doubt 
the honesty of his assertion when they looked into his 
frank, truthful face. 

“T haven’t thought you did,” said Aunt Sarah, “If 
you had, I felt sure you would have come to me and told 
meso. [am sorry to lose Bappo, but sorrier to think 
that some one is trying to hide the truth.” 

Joe felt his face grow red when he heard her say that, 


and he dared not look toward her, for he somehow felt 
| that she was looking at him. Could she, by any possi- 
| bility, suspect him? He didn’t see how she could, and 
| concluded that his knowledge of his own guilt made him 
| cowardly. 

It was about a week after that that he and Ralph went 
grape-hunting in Walden Woods. He was up in a tree 
overhanging the river, when all at once the limb he was 
standing on broke, and he fell into the water. He gave a 
wild, terrified scream as he went down; for he could not 
swim, and the water was deep, and he felt sure he would 
be drowned. Ralph was near by, and reached the’ spot 
just as Joe’s head appeared above the surface. He sprang 
into the water and swam to him, and succeeded in getting 
him safely ashore before poor, frightened Joe realized that 
he was not going to drown, after all. 

I think the first thing Joe thought of, after getting over 
his terrible fright, was his conduct toward Ralph during 
the last week, in allowing him to be suspected as guilty of 
Beppo’s death. For some time he lay there on the bank, 
silent, and busy with his own thoughts, How shamefal 
and mean his conduct seemed tohim now! He loathed 
himself. He felt as if he could never regain his self- 
respect. 

“ Ralph,” he said, suddenly, “ you don’t know what a 
cowardly thing I’ve done,—you don’t dream how I’ve been 
repaying your friendship ; but I’m going to make a cleaa 
breast of it, if you hate me ever after. I killed Beppo, 
and threw hm over in your pasture so that Aunt Sarah 
would think you killed him. She never believed you did 
it, though, but all the rest of our folks do. I’m going to 
tell them the first thing when I get home. I s’pose you'll 
hate me. I shan’t wonder any, if you do,—I hate 
myself,” 

Ralph dida’t say anything for the very good reason that 
he didn’t know what to say. It was perfectly natural 
that he should be indignant at Joe’s treachery, but he felt 
that he ought not to condemn him now that he had made 
up his mind to confess it and do him tardy justice. Sohe 
wisely kept silent. I think that not another word was 
spoken until they reached home. Then, as they parted at 
the gate, Joe said, 

“If you'll try not to think too hard of me, Ralph,”— 
and then broke down completely. 

“ We won't think of it again, if we can help it,” burst 
out Ralpb, as generous as he was quick-tempered, “I 
presume I've done just as bad things, and not owned up 
to ’em, either, and that’s where you've got the start of 
me.” 

Joe began to feel a little better. He felt more courage 
to face Aunt Sarah with the truth. As it happened, he 
met her on the steps. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” he began, quite pale, but brave because 
he felt that he was doing right, and approved by his con- 
cienca, “‘ J killed Beppo; I’m sorry, but I didn’t mean to, 
He ran right under my axe, and I couldn’t stop quick 
enough to save him, I did mean, though, to make you 
think Ralph did it,” he added with a fresh burst of self- 
scorn, “I lied if I didn’t say anything, and I used Ralph 
shamefully.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say this,” Aunt Sarah said, with 
hearty good-will. ‘7 knew who killed Beppo, all the 
time ; but I wanted to see if you would continue to act the 
lie you began. I didn’t think you would. I felt sure you 
were too manly to do that, when you came to see your 
conduct in its true light. You've done a brave deed, Joe, 
in telling the truth. It will be a good lesson to you. I’m 
quite proud of my brave boy,” and she bent down and 
kissed him while her eyes shone with admiration of his 
frank and truthful confession. “Shall you tell the others 
what you have told me, Joe?” 


“Of course,” answered Joe, who had made up his mind 
to do no ha!f-way work, “ Our folks think Ralph killed 
Beppo, you know, and if I didn’t tell them the truth they’d 
keep on thinking so.” 

“That's right,” said Aunt Sarah, heartily. “The best 
way to undo a wrong is to tell the truth to everybody 
concerned, It may cost a great effort, but—it pays in the 
end, Joe.” 

“ T believe that, Aunt Sarah,” answered Joe, “I’ve hated 
myself ever sinca I threw Beppo over into the pasture. 
I don’t believe I’d ever have respected myself if I hadn’t 
made a clean breast of it,” 

“ Did you ever think how much that term meant, Joe?” 
—a ‘clean breast!’ It’s like ‘white hands,’ and I hope 
you ll never let a wrong action soil either knowingly. When 


you've done wrong, don’t be afraid tosay so. It takes 
courage to do that, but”— 
“ Bat it pays in the end,” finished Joe, “ I’m going to 


remember that always, Aunt Sarah;” and then he went in 
to finish the “ good work” he had begun, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[ Third Quarter, 1878.] 


5. August 4.--The Draught of Fishes................--.--000- Luke 5:1-11 
6 August Ii.—The Centurion’s Faith...... ugennenstinenencbee Luke 7: 1-10 
7. Augus 18.—The Widow of Nain......-- nongvimaccanttin® 7 : Tet7 
8 August 25.—The Friend of Sinners ............0se00.---0- Luke 7 : 40-0 
9 September l.—Return of the Seventy..................-- Luke 10; 17-24 
10, September 8.—The Good Pamaritan...........-----.-.+-+ Luke 10: 30 37 
11, September 15.—Importunity in Prayer..........-.....--- Luke 11: 5-12 
12. September 22.—Warning against Covetousness........- Luke 12: 13 2 


18, Beptember 29.—Review. 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, AUGUST 18, 1878. 
TwWe: THE WIDOW OF NAIN 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND WHEN THE LORD SAW HER, HE HAD COM 
PASSION ON HER, AND SAID UNTO HER, WEEP NOT.— Luke7: 13. 


Lesson Topic; Lrfe to the Dead 


( 1. Sympathy with Sorrow, y. 11-13. 
Outline : 2. Power over Death v 14,15 
1 3. Glory to God, v. 16, 17 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 12: Luke 7: 11-17. Life to the dead. 
Tuesday, August 13: Luke 8 41-56. Ouse only daughter. 
Wednesday August 14 John 11-2036. Sympathy with sorrow. 
Thursday, August 15: John 11: 37-46. Power over death, 
Friday, August 16:1 Cor, 15: 1-20. Christ the first-fruits. 
Saturday, August 17 1Cor. 15:35 49. The glory to be revealed. 
Sunday, August 18: 1 Cor. 15: 50-58, The immortal life, 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 7: 11-17.] 

11. And it came to pars the day after, that he went into a city 
called Nain; and many of his disciples went with him, and much 
people. 

12. Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, 
there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow: and much people of the city was with her 

13. And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, 
and said unto ber, Weep not. 

14 And hecame and touched the bier: and they that bare 
him stood still. And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

15 And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And he 
delivered him to his mother. 

16 And there came a fear on all: and they glorified God, say- 
ing, That a great prophet is risen up among us; and, That God 
hath visited his people. 

17. And this ramour of him went forth throughont all Judea, 
and throughout all the region round about. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 7: 11. He went.——God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil ; for 
God was with him. Acts 10: 38. 


V. 12. The only son.—<And be said, Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thon lovest, and get thee into the land 
of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of 
the mountains which I will tell thee of. Now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me. Gen. 22: 2, 12——And Elijah took the child, and 
brought him down out of the chamber into the house, and deliv- 
ered him unto his mother: and Elijah said, See, thy son liveth 
1 Kings 17: 238. And when Elisha was come into the house 
behold the child was dead, and laid upon his bed. And he called 
Gehazi, and said, Call this Shunammite. So he called her. And 
when she was come in unto him, he said, Take up thy son. Then 
she went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed herself to the ground, 
and took up ber son, and went out. 2 Kings 4: 32, 36, 37 
They shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for Ais only son, and 
shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
firstborn. Zech, 12: 10, 


A widow,——The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me: and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
Job 29; 13. And all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which Dorcas made, while she 
was with them. Acts 9: 39-—— Now ehe that is a widow indeed, 
and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day, 1 Tim. 5: 5.——Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. James 1: 27, 











v.13. He had compassion on her,——His soul was 
grieved for the misery of Israel. Judg. 10: 16——For thou, 
Lord, art good, and ready to forgive; and plenteous in mercy unto 
all them that call upon thee. Bat thou, O Lord, art a God full of 
compassion, and gracious, long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy 
and truth, Psa. 86: 5,15 ——Like asa father pitieth Ais chil 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. Psa. 103: 13. In 
all their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them: in his love and in his pity he redesmed them; and he 
bare them, and carried them al. the days of old. Isa. 63: 9. 
Bat though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion according 
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to the multitude of his mercies. Lam. 3: 32——I have compas- 
sion on the multitude. Mark8 2——Jesus wept. John 11: 35. 
——We have not ahigh priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. Heb. 4: 15. 

Weep not,——Thus said the Lord: Refrain thy voice from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears. Jer. 31: 16. Jesus saith 
unto ber, Woman, why wespest thou? John 20: 15.——It remain- 
eth, that both they that have wives be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not. 1 Cor. 7: 29, 30 
——Comfort one another with these words. 1 Thess, 4: 18. 

v.14. Isay unto thee, Arise.——O Lord my God,I 
pray thee, let this child's soul come into him again 1 Kings 17 
21 ——So man lieth down, and riseth not: till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep. Job 
14. 12.——Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise Isa. 26: 19.——So I prophesied as he com 
manded me, and the breath came into them, and they lived, and 
stood upon their feet, an exceeding great army. Ezek. 37: 10 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Toe hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the yuice of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live. John 5: 25.——Jesus said anto her, 
[ am the resurrection, and the life : he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. John 11: 25 And when he 











| thus had spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 





And he that was dead came forth. John 11: 43, 44——But 
Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; and 
turning him to the body said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened her 
eyes. Acts 9: 40.——Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. Eph. 5: 14, 


V. 16. A fer on all.——aAnd they shall fear and tremble 
for all the goodness and for all the prosperity that I procure unto 
it. Jer 33: 9——And they departed quickly from the sepul- 
chre with fear and great joy; and did run to bring his disciples 
word. Matt. 28: 8.——And fear came on all that dwelt round 
about them. Luke 1: €5——And they were all amazed, and 
they glorified God, and were filled with fear. Luke 5: 26.—— 
Then the whole multitude of the country of the Gadarenes round 
about besought him to depart from them, for they were taken 
with great fear. Luke 8: 37-——And Ananias hearing these 
words fell down, and gave up the ghost: and great fear came on 
all them that heard these things. Acts5: 5. 


A great prophet.——Whom say the people thatI am? They 
answering said, John the Baptist; but some say, Elias ; and others 
say, that one of the old prophets is risen again. Luke 9: 18, 19 
——Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people Luke 24: 19.——Why 
baptizest thou then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither 
that Prophet? John 1; 25,——The woman saith unto him, Sir, | 
prece ve that thou arta prophet. John 4: 19 ——This is of a 
truth that Prophet that should come into the world. John6: 14 
Many of the people therefore, when they heard this saying 
said, Of a truth this is the Prophet. John 7: 40.——They say 
unto the blind man sgain, Whatsayest thou of him, that he hath 
opened thine eyes? Hesaid, He isa prophet. John 9: 17. 
For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A Prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him 
shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. And 
it shall come to pass, that every soul, whieh will not hear that 
Prophet shall be destroyed from among the people. Acts 3: 
22, 23 

God hath visited.——aAnd the people believed: and when 
they heard that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and 
that he bad looked npen their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshipped. Exod. 4: 31——Oh, visit me with thy 
salvation! Psa. 106: 4. 











LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV, GEORGE A. PELTZ, 


After curing the centurion’s servant, Jesus went at once 
to Nain, a city of Galilee, some twenty miles south-west of 
Capernaum. As he drew near to the city gate, on the next 
day after the healing at Capernaum, the dead young man of 
the narrative now in hand was brought out. Jesus had 
done many wonderful works, but he had not yet raised the 
dead, This, therefore, was bis first opportunity in this direc- 
tion.. Luke alone records this incident ; nor is Nain men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Bible. Its ruins, however, are iden- 
tified, with some probability, as “on the northern slope of the 
rugged and barren ridge of Little Hermon” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL 


The present lesson appears to follow the one immediately 
preceding, without any break in the connection. It is one of 
the narratives peculiar to Luke, in both matter and style of 
relating. 

PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(11.) And it to came pass on the next day that he went to a 
city called Nain, and there were many of his disciples and a 
great throng going with him. (12) And as he approached 
the gate of the city, behold, also, a dead man was being car- 
ried out, an only son of his mother, and she was a widow: 
and quite a throng from the city was with her, (13.) And 


seeing her, the Lord was moved with pity for her, and said 


to her, Weep not. (14) And coming forward he touched the 
cc ffin, and the bearers stood still; and he said, Young man, 
I say to thee, Arise, (15) And the dead sat up and began 
to talk; and he gave him to his mother. (16) And fear 





took hold of all, and they glorified God, saying, A great 

prophet is raised up among us; and, God has visited his 

people. (17.) Acd this saying went abroad concerning him 

in the whole of Judes and in ali the surrounding region. 
NOTES. 


Verse 11.—On the next day. The next day after healing 
the centurion’s servant However, there is a variancs of 
text in the weightiest documents, some of them reading “in 
the time immediate'y following,” or, ‘ immediately after.” 
The word “day,” or “tims,” is not in the Greek text: the 
difference is indicated by = d fference of gender in the article. 
It is plain, either way, that the incident belongs among the 
acts immediately following the healing of the last lerson. 
There is also a progressive sequence in the narration which 
is qnite in the spirit of Luke's history. The healing of the 
centurion’s servant was such a manifestation of miriculous 
power as showed Jesus to be a man high in authority under 
God, and awakened faith among the Gentiles; but the mira- 
cle of our lesson ranks him among the very highest prophets 
of the nation, in whom God is seen to have visi‘ed his 
people. So careful a writer as Luke, moreover, would not 
have neglected some mention of Jesus’ raising the dead 
before introducing the full message of Jesus to John the 
Baptist, in veree 22 of this chapter.—A city called Navn: 
Most likely the same as the modern Nein, situated on the 
north-western edge of the Little Hermon, or Jebel ed-Dii', 
close by the plain of E:draelon. The meaning of the name 
is uncertain: it has been conjectured to mean Pleasant or 
Lovely, but that meaning is; not sustained by either the 
ancient Syriac Peshito or the modarn Arabic name. Its 
most probable meaning is meadow land, The pronunciation of 
the modern name is Wii-yeen’—And there were many .. . 
going with him. Or, going along with him, or, accompany- 
ing him. In the clause before, he went ia in some texts he 
was going. The representation is more graphic as we have 
it here.—Many of his disciples. Or, a considerable number, 
or, quite a number of his disciples. Disciples is to be taken 
in the larger sense, the whole number from among whem he 
chose twelve whom he called apostles (chap. 6: 13)— 
A great throng. Literal'y, a full or sbundant tbrorg: a 
“copious multitude,” as one quaint writer has it. Jesus 
was, by this time, followed everywhere by not only his own 
disciples, but a great multitude of spectators, drawn after 
him by curiosity or hope of some profit. 

Verse 12.—And as he opproached the gate of the city. In 
approaching the Nain of modern times, the entrarce is up 
a steep ascent from the plain; and on the west side of the 
village, the rock is full of ancient tombs. Probably the 
ancient city had the same approaches, anda similar bury- 
ing-ground outside. The burial-places in the East were 
uniformly outside the city walls. Tois was true not only of 
the Jewish cities, but everywhere. The walled cities—and 
nearly every city was walled in ancient times—wore usually 
of too small extent to admit a cemetery, even if sanitary 
regulations would permit it. Even the sepulchres of cer- 
tain of the kings of Judah which are said to have been 
“in the city of David,” were, in all reasonable probability, 
in the necropolis, or city of the dead, and not in the 
city of living men.— Behold, also,a dead man was being 
carried out. Our common version omits the word also, per- 
haps from the supposition that the graphic style of the story 
would be thus better kept. The meaning is: See, there was 
something else too: one who has died was being carried ont. 
A similar omission in rendering occurs in Luke 2: 21. The 
word for dead man is not the same as that in verse 15: it 
means, one who has died, one dead.—An only son of his 
mother. Literally, an only-born son to his mother. The 
word for only is the same that is frequently applied to 
Jesus, and rendered “ only-begotten ” in our common version. 
The word occurs also in classic Greek, with the same mean- 
ing. He was the only son his mother ever had: not merely 
the only one remaining This whole clause may be liter- 
ally rendered thus: ‘ Behold, also, there was carried out 
dead a son only-born to his mother, and she was a widow.” 
Jairas’s “one only daughter” too, was his ‘ only-begotten ” 
daughter. 

* Verse 13 —And seeing her, the Lord w1s moved with pity 
for her. The Lord is here doubtless the messianic title, 
and probably the same as the Septuagint rendering of 
Jehovah, who likewise feels pity (Psa 103: 13). Seewng her 
was enough to excite his sympathy and compassion Luke 
has not eaid whether she was in afflaent circumstances, and 
was following her son’s bier to a costly rock-hewn tomb; or 
poor, and going to lay him ina simple, shallow grave of 
earth. Nor has the Lord any inquiries to make about the 
worldly circumstances of the widow: he sees her trouble, 
and is moved with pity for her, has compassion upon her — 
And said to her, Weep not. Hissympathizing nature extends 
consolation in sorrow as the first thing. That was her first 
need, and Jesus meets it before displaying any mirscalous 
token of his own mission or power, or supplying her more 
distant need. Yet in his ready administering of consolation 
be showed himself conscious and certain of power to do the 
work he was intending. 

Verse 14—And coming forward he touched the cofin. His 
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werds cf consolation, “ Weep not,” were spoken while yet at 
@ little distance, as soon as he could see her. Now advyanc- 
ing he touches the coffin, probably as a sign for the bearers 
tostop. Thec ffi, or bier, a3 our common version has it, 
was doubtiess an open cc ffia, or ccffin with low sides and no 
lid, borne on the shculders of men This ccffia was a bier 
in one sense, as it was not, asa rule, deposited with the body 
in the tomb: if the body were laid away in a rock tomb, 
whether inside of a stone c ffi1 or not, the wooden open c° flia 
would be removed; if buried in a grave of earth, the coffia 
might be buried there too.— The bearers stood sll. They 
doubtless s'opped at the sign from the Lord, namely, his 
advancing and touching the cr ffin without saying a word 

They could not look at it ag an iaterruption ; they had heard 
of Jesus, and knew that he had the reputa'ion of exercising 
miraculous powers; and here he was coming with a great 
crowd of followers, and had called out to the widow to weep 
not, They had very likely taken in the whole situation by 
the time the Lord h+d come up to them, and stopped at his 
rignal, expecting that he had something of great importance 
to do or say —And he sail, Young man, I say to thee, Arise: 
Probably the words were the only physical or external means 
employed to call back the dead to life. The advancing and 
touching the cc ffi:, as just explained, was probably only a 
signal to the bearers. Here, as with Lazarus, he calls 
the dead, and the dead comes forth. Jairuss daughter he 
took by the hand, as a child, when he bade her arise. 

Verse 15.—And the dead. Either the dead body or the 
dead person. In veree 22 of this chapter the same word 1s used 
where it is said that “the dead are raised,” ¢. ¢., dead per- 
sons, or dead bodies, are raised.— Sat up. Sat upright, raised 
himeelf so that he sat straight. Very similar is the expres- 
sion in Plato’s account of the death of Socrates, when he 
began to talk, sitting up upon his bed.— And he gave him to 
his mother. Having done his work for the young man, he 
thus completes the mother’s consolation. Compare also 
Luxe 9:42 After each case of Jesus’ raising the dead 
there appears some act of care for them, or for their rela- 
tives. 

Verse 16 —And fear took hold of all. Our common ver- 
sion has, A fear; meanicg, a sudden awe, or perhaps some- 
thing like a fright. But “fear,” without grammatical 
restriction, is the stricter rendering. Fear is the first natu- 
ral impression of men at an extraordinary presence of God 
or of his ho'y meesengers. So the shepherds when the 
ange! appeared wi'h tidings of great j>y, in the first lesson 
of thie q acter. Of ali is an emphatic expression, as if, Of 
everybody without ary exception.— And they glorified God, 
scying, etc. After the word saying, our common version 
introduces a “ that ;”’ as also before God in the last clause 
of the verse. Buatocur English idiom rather requires us to 
leave cut the ‘that’ in eech case, just as it requires us to 
insert one b-fore the words he went in verse 11. Though in 
this Jatter case Lake's idiom is a little oriental, where 
the first verb may have an adverbial meaning. There 
are reasona, however, for rendering the words for 
“that” (of our common version) by a ‘because,’ in 
each case. The meanirg then wou'd be that they glo- 
rified God saying: [we glorify God] because a great 
prophet bas risen. etc. Euther interpretation has its slight 
grammaical objections in the context, which we need not 
fully men'ion. If we take the meaning of our parallel trans- 
lation which is the same as our common version, then the 
two cliu es mast be viewed, sofar as regards the form of 
€X ‘ression, as (wo “sayings” or “rumou’s.” If we adopt the 
“ because,” we may take it as only one“ saying” or “ rumour,” 
in form. S me eminent commentators have insisted on the 
‘because’ as the proper rendering; and they are men 
whose opinions are always to be treated with deference. Yet 
common sense rather favors the rendering of our common 
version; and the old Peshito seems to do the same.—A great 
pr: phet ws raised up among us. Whether the people thought 
of tae great prophet who was to be rai-ed up like unto Mores, 
or of tae Messiah, who was now generally expected, the text 
i'self does not say, and it is of not much use to conjecture 
Yet compare chapter 24: 1921. The fact of their glorifying 
God shows @ spirit worthy of imitation, and quite different 
from that in whch many great prophets were regardei — 
God has visited hes people. This phrase is one that when 
us+d in prai-e to God, bas reference generally, if not exclu- 
sively, to some great deliverance or salvation. So Ruth1. 
6, Luke 7:16. God visits his people or his enemies: he 
Visits in b th wrath and mercy. 

Verse 17—And this s-ying. The saying that a great 
prophet is raised up among us, and that God has visited bis 
people. Probably the strict grammatical reference has infla- 
enced s*me commentators in their views of the proper ren- 
dering of the preceding verse. Bat it is plain that not ths 
bare saying only would go abroad: it would go with the 
story of the m racle which caused it: without the report of 
the miracle, the story or saying that a great prophet 
1s risen in our midst, and that God has visited his 
people, would not go far. Thus the strict grammatical 
senre should not be pressed too hard into the interpreta- 
tion of the preceding verse—Jn the whole of Judea. In or 





threughout the whole of Jades, is the literal meanirg; 
but perhaps the name Judea is used not for the R maa 
province, but for ali Palestine. Nain wasn Gililee, through 
many of whose cities Jerus had gone preacuing ard teaching 
and healing: and yet his coming and character were some- 
what a novelty, or at least, quite unrealized by them 
Between Galilee and Juiea, except for a jittle way on the 
ridge of Mcuat Carmel, lay the provinceof Samaria. At his 
disccurse, called the “ Ssrmon on the Mvunt,” the great 
multitule present had come from the whole conntry, from 
Sidon to Jerusalem and beyond. [i this is not the meanirg 
then it would seem that either those parts of Judea into 
which his fame had spread, were meant; or else that the 
fame of Jeeus had come to the Jews especially. — Al! the sur- 
rounding regicn can hardly refer to the region that sur- 
rourd:d Nain; but to the parts adjacent to the Judea of the 
preceding clause. Theturroundings of Nain were scarcely 
mere than very small vil ag+s. Little Nazareth was near by, 
Mount Tabor not mush farther cff—two Roman miles, 
according to Eueebius and Jerome, and the springs of the 
brook Kishon were in the immediate neighborhood. The 
permanent population of the immediate region has always 
been scanty, and persecuted by wandering bands of maran- 
ders. The spread of “ this saying concerning him” in that 
little region, must be much less than is meant by the evan- 
gelist 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There was a dead man carried out (v.12). There had been 
dead men carried cut before. Ocher dead men were carried 
out afterwards. Dead men are being carried out every hour. 
Whenever we enter any city, some dead man is being carried 
out of some home there. While you study this lesson, and 
while you teach it, funeral proceesiors are passing on to the 
grave; and mourners are following after. 

“ The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” 
Nothing is surer in this world than death ; nothing is 
steadier than its progress over all. ‘So you are still in the 
land of the living!’ was eaid by a visitor toa dying saint. 
“ No,” was the fitting reply, ‘1 am still in the land of the 
dying ; but I'll coon be in the land of the living.” “ What 
man is he that liveth and shall not sea death?’ Are you 
ready to be carried out to the grave? 

The only son of his mother, and she was a@ widcw. Whata 
story in eleven words! How dark the world seemed when 
the strong arm of the loving husband failed, and the mother 
was alone with a helpless babe! How could she bear her 
burden? How could she do her work! How couid she 
train that-child, all by herself? But God had kept her up, 
and supplied her lack ; and he who had been a responsible 
charge becams to her a comfort and a help. And now he 
whom she had loved and bad lived for was also taken from 
her side. Why had God suffered this? Way should she be 
thus doubly aud hopelessly bereaved? Ob the crushed 
and bresking heart of the chi'dless widow who followed 
that bier to the cemetery of Nain! Nor was she the last 
to be thus bereaved. God still brings some of his dearest 
children to euch a trial. Let them know that other hearts 
have bled and ached like theirs; and that the Savicur 
pities and has balm for them. 

Much people of the city was with her. There ia more | 
of tenderness of heart in the world than we are apt to con- | 
sider. A sorrowing soul has sympathy from every side 
beyond its knowledge None of us are alone in our griefs. 
If we want love, or pity, or help, it is ready for us. The 
basiest men in the crowded city streets wiil stop at the cry | 
of distress, or the sight of a teariul face, or at any sign of | 
great sorrow or extreme need. Even if no one can /ift from | 
us our burden of grief, it ought to be acause of ttankfulne-s | 
to us that many abc u' us grieve because we are grieved, and 
would gladiy lighten our barden if they could. 

When the L rd saw her, he had compassion on her, ard said 
unto her, Weep not (v.13) If the Lord Jesus sees you in 
your sorrow, he has ccmpassion on ycu. Ii you have any 
quostion about his seeing you, you may doubt whether he 
has p'ty on you—but not otherwise. He is as sure to pity 
as he is to see. And whomsoever he pities he wants to help. 
When he says ‘Weep not,” he stands ready to stay the fall- 
ing tear. His words are words of power as well as of com- 
fort. Until you feel that you are out of the sight of Jesus, | 
or that his ability to give re icf to the sorrowing is straight- 
ened, you may be sure that his pity and his help are at your 
trastfal call. 

He said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise (v. 14) That | 
is the uavarying call of Jesus, ‘ Arise.” It is Satan, says | 
Si. Caryeostom, who says Cast thyself down. Jesus Christ calls | 
on all to come up higher. And the voice of Je:us can reach 
even the dead. It calls on those who are dead in trespasses 
and sins, and these who are on the lowest plane of thought | 
and speech and action, to rise up from their degradation, 
and take a place by bis side, in the life and light which his 
word can give. For Jesus never callson any one to arise 
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unless he is ready to give bim pr wer to ariee. Whoever 
hea’s that call way heed it- it he wil. 

And they glorified God (v 16). That was right. “ Every 
good gift and every yerfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of | ghts."" To him be all the glory. 
It was not because the widow of Nain was in sorrow, nor 
because many people of that city were in rympathy with 
her, nor yet alone because the human J+sus bad compassion 
on her, that the only son of the widowed mother was raised 
from the dead ; but it was becau-e God was good, so good 
that he loved the world, so loved the worid that he “ sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him.’ Blessed be God for all that we have through 
that Saviour in whom it hath pleased the Father that all 
fullness should dwell 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

This is one of the lessons which should be msde go plain and 
real to the child's mind that the doubts which infidelity may 
anggest in after years can have no power. Of all the mira- 
cles of Jesus, those by which he raised the dead are most 


| unanswerable; and let us so fix the events in young memories 


that they can never be explained away or denied. 

Question upon the last lesson, and upon the meaning of 
the word “ miracle.” Let the children mention some miracles 
which they remember. Who was healed in our last leseon? 
Toe very next day Jesus, with quite a company, went some 
miles away towards a little town called Nain. Mark it on 
your outlize map. They crossed a plain, and came on, near 
the walls and gate, tothe city. As they came to the gate, 
they met another company coming out. It was a funeral. 
Not lke ours, with carriages and a hearse, but a long pro- 
ceesion of people slowly walking. Four men carried a long 
board like an open bed called « bier; and on it lay a dead 
man, with linen wrapped round and round bis body. There 
were many friends and mourners, and they cried sloud as 
they went. There were many pecple at tbis funeral; for 
they knew this mother, who was a widow, and this young 
man, her only son, who was dead, and they were going to 
bury him in some rocky vault outside the city. They were 
very sorry for her, but their pity could not help her; they 
couid only mourn with her as the wa kid after her dead. 

Jeeus saw her; he knew her heart, her desolate home, and 
all her story ; he was sorry for her, too, and said to her, 
* Weep not.” Then he cams closer, and resched out his 
hand, and touched the bier; and the mena stood atill, and the 
whole company stopped. They had been sur; rised when the 
stranger spoke to the mother; and now he spoke to the 
deai: “ Young man, I say unio thee, Ari-e.” 

The young man had not heard the sobs and words of grief 
around bim, nor his mother’s groans, ncr the noise of the 
streets, as they passed out. Can the dead hear? Can they 
answer? He heard and cbeyed the voice of Jesus, and on 
what had been bis open c: fia he sat up and began to speak; 
and then, living and well, Jesus gave him back to his happy 
mother. 

Do you wonder that a strange feeling came upon them 
all? They knew that only the power of God could bring 
life back, for they said so; they knew the young man had 
certainly been dead, and they knew that he was alive again. 
They said, “ A great prophet ia risen up among us.” Had 
any prophet ever brought the dead to life? Ark if any 
child can tell cf such a m racle by any prophet; if not, tell 
briefly cf Enjab and E isha—how they prayed, and God 
gave back life again. Wuat power did Jesus use? Ou y bes 
own word; fcr when he ep: ke, 1t was done. 

Why did he hea! the centurions servant? It was because 
of the fasth which he raw in the centurion’s heart. Bu; in 
this wonderful miracle it was something in Jesus’ own 
heart: nobody arked him to help the poor widow; nobody 

new how to help her; no (ne thc ught cr believed tbat the 
dead could be mads alive. Our golden text has one word 
in it that telJs what was in Jesus’ heart. Pat on the board 

Compassion, 
Power 

No heart ever beat which had such real com paesion—pity 
for sorrow—as the heart of Jeeus: it was touched by every 
tear, every want and pain. Not adayf his life that some 
act or word did not show his c myarsion for the blind or 
lame, the sick or sorrowing. While he had such compassion, 
he had also power to help. Even in euch trouble as this 
poor widow's, his power was stronger than death. 

Another time a ruler came to him in sorrow, and begged 


| him to come and cure his only little girl, jast twelve years 


old. On the way a woman eto;ped him to cure a disease she 
had suffered just twelve years, and before they reached the 
ruler’s house word was sent to him, “Trouble not the 
Master, thy daughter is dead.” Jesus’ heart was full of 
compassion, and be said to the father, “ Be not afraid; only 
believe.” He went to the house with three of the dieciples, 
and found people there all weeping and crying aloud Jesus 
said to them, “ Weep not; she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
The people were so sure she was dead they laughed at his 
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words, But when Jesus took her by the hand, and said, 
“ Arise,” she rose up, and he gave her back to her father and 
mother. So he brought to life an only son and an only daugh- 
ter: a little girl from the bed where she had just died; a 
young man on the way to the grave. 

Can you tell of any other? Ark some questions about 
Lazarus, and tell them that Jesus raised an only brother 
from the tomb where he had been buried four days. Show 
Jesus’ sympathy with tears. To tho widowed mother, and 
in the home of the dead girl, he said, ‘Weep not;” at the 
grave of Lazaros, with the two mourning sisters, he wept 
himself. Was ever such compa‘sion? He knew that he 
would bid Lazarus come forth, and that he would arise from 
the grave, and yet ‘ Jesus wept.” 

His heart is just as fall of compassion to-day as it was the 
hour that he met the faneral at the gateof Nain. His power 
is just as great now as it wasthen. The Lord,on the tbrone 
of heaven is the same whose feet walked with men along the 
roads of Galilee, whose hands touched the bier of the only 
son. What was in his heart? That same mercy and love is 
in the heavenly Father's heart: it was compassion which 
made God so love the world as to give his only Son. Can 
you say the verse? It was that same compassion which 
made Jesus, his Son, willing to come and bear all our 
sorrows and carry our grief. That is what he did while on 
earth: every sorrow touched his heart, and he felt it as his 
own. The greatest sorrow of all is sin; and the greatest 
suffering, death. His compassion for us made him bear our 
sin and suffer for us death. How did he die? 

His power made him stronger than death. He raised the 
dead, and then arose himself from the grave, and conquered 
the power of death. This teaches us how he will one day 
say to all in their graves, Arise, See what his power did at 
the city of Nain: the gateway was made a holy place; the 
weeping widow was made a happy mother: the mourning 
people, into a company praising God. 

So his compassion now sees every tear of sorrow for sin, 
and changes it to everlasting praise; and his power to save 
will call and receive to himself, even from the sleep of death, 
every one who has believed in him. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV, J, B, ATCHINSON, 
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THEN NOW 
JESUS 
CAME NEAR THE GATE. CALLS THE SINNER. 
HAD COMPASSION. COMFORTS MOURNERS. 
TOUCHED THE BIER. CONQUERS DEATH, 
RAISED THE DEAD. CROWNS SAINTS. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


The main subject of the lesson that demands special oriental 
illustration is that of eastern burial. But this is a subject 
extensive enough to demand a small volume, in order to do 
it justice. l'acts pertaining to strictly Jewish modes of burial 
at the time when our Lord was on earth are rather scanty, 
though we have records of tolerable fallness, and tombs and 
monuments of very great abundance, regarding the burials 
of other peoples. 

There has always been a great diversity in the mode of 
burial among any given people, depending upon the station 
in life of the deceased. The “ manner of the Jews” to bury, 
stated with regard to the burial of our Lord, applies in part 
to the more costly manner: even as it was prophesied that 
he should make his grave with the rich in his death. More- 
over, it is the natural inference from all the light afforded by 
Egyptian history and monuments, the Old Testament, and 
tombs remaining in the Kast, that modes of burial differed 
in the case of subjects of the same station in life, in different 
ages. As nothing is said about the station in life of the son 
of the widow of Nain, inferences from the sizs of the accom- 
panying crowd being uncertain, we cannot even confine 
ourselves to any particular style of burial. But the bier 
mentioned is not the same kind of a bier as that which 
David followed when Abner was buried: that was a bed. 

Nor are we so very certain about the preparing of the 
body for burial. The customs of the Jews in later ages, 
though compassing matters that have reference to ceremonial 
defilement by the dead, are no certain criterion ; notwith- 


common statement that the Jews used no gravestones appears 
also to be incorrect, and quite in opposition to the general 
practice of the Jews, 
It has been the writer's fortune to see many an oriental 
faneral, to go into many a modern oriental cemetery, and to 
explore many an ancient necropolis ; but the conclusion from 
all is that the customs pertaining to burial, and the style of 
tombs, has all along been so varied, that we cannot pick out 
any one style and say that this one prevailed at such a time 
and among such a people. 
The wailing of hired mourners the writer has never heard 
as an accompaniment of the funeral procession; but has 
heard it in a house where a death has occurred, and about 
she grave after the interment; sometimes for a few days 
after. The carrying to the grave is in a ccffia, usually of 
very thin wood, with the sides and top covered with cloth as 
a carpet covers a floor, and sometimes alittle trimmed about 
the edges. The coffin is carried on the shoulders of two or 
four men, according to its weight—though the writer once 
saw a Greek priest heading a procession, carrying in his 
arms an infant’s coflin—and the people follow: men firat 
and women afterwards, asa rule. Sometimes they move at 
a very fast walk indeed. Now-a-days the vast majority of 
bodies are buried in simple graves; and in due time a grave- 
stone is set up, or, in the case of poorer people, a wooden 
substitute. Sometimes the grave is very shallow, and the 
earth above hardly sufficient to cover the body. Often the 
coffin is not buried, but taken back to be used again. We 
hear much about the inviolability of graves in the hast— 
except by the beasts of prey; and muc1 of it is fact. No 
Christian could interfere with a Muslim cemetery without 
danger of his life. The existence of a cemetery in a given 
epot has prevented much desirable digging and exploration. 
The digging up of a corpse for dissection, or disturbing it in 
its grave while the flesh is still undecayed, is as great a 
horror to an Oriental as to an Occidental. Yet the people 
themselves, or the government for them, not infrequently 
remove an entire cemetery. In a village near Beirti', some 
two years and a half ago, the people had a quarrel with the 
ecclesiastical authorities or personages regarding a cemetery, 
and as a final result, mostly turned Protestants. In Cyprus, 
a strong endeavor was made, for some years, to induce 
General di Cesnola to exert his influence with the authorities 
to remove a Muslim cemetery, after the town had grown 
around it. Moreover, when once the human frame is 
redaced to mere bones, its sacredness is wholly gone. Nowhere 
have they scruples about robbing an ancient tomb and 
handling the bones. Students of anatomy at an eastern 
medical college have no hesitation in carrying around the 
several bones of the human frame, and learning or review- 
ing their leeson with the subject in hand, as they take their 
walks. Nor are the people shocked at seeing it done. 
Undoubtedly the vast numbers of the common people in 
the East lived in mud or sun-driel brick houses, and were 
buried in graves of earth, which have left no trace. But the 
styles of ancient graves cut in the rock are surprisingly 
numerous. About Jerusalem one sees the old and the new 
mingled. The tombs of the kings, of the judges, the great 
numbers of costly tombs near the supposed potter’s field, or 
even including it, those in the valley of Jehoshaphat, are all 
ancient, and present a great variety, from a simple stone grave 
which a stone slab covered to a vast series of chambers within 
chambers. On the top of the Mount of Olives recent investiga- 
tions have dieclosed later tombs, with inscriptions on the pave- 
ments in Armenian. The so-called tombs of the prophets, a 
little below the top of the mount, consisting of two concentric 
circular arcs, with niches and connecting passages, are scrib- 
bled all over with names of visitors, in very many languages ; 
among them the rudely scratched Greek “ inscriptions” 
whose discovery M. Ganneau thought worth recording. Still 
below, but higher up than the so-called tomb of Ab:alom 
(which appears to be of Greek style, if not origin), is the 
vast Jewish cemetery, where sleep the dead of ages ; of whom 
multitudes were brought to die in the holy city and to be 
buried in sight of its walls. Some of the tombstones bear a 
legend of yesterday ; but they grade back through hoary 
antiquity into oblivion. Nearer the modern wails are the 
cemeteries of the Muslims, the Greeks, and the other pe>ples ; 
and on Mount Zion is the Protestant cemetery, owned by the 
Americans, but filled with tombstones whose inscriptions 
need a polyglot to read them. 

Near Ormidia in Cyprus,, at one or two villages in Syria, 


glass bottles of the sort called lachrymatories or tear-bottles, 
though they were generally ointment or perfume bottles. 

Of the many necropoles, or cities of the dead, that the writer 
has seen, one of the most interesting is one that, though now 
and then broken up into patches, extends from quite near where 
Paul eailed from, at Paphos, about four miles eastward; and 
still is only one of several necropoles in the region. Over this 
the writer has gone quite extensively in search of inscriptions 
in the Cypriote character. Such inscriptions were once there 
by hundreds, if not thousands; but all that is now left of 
them is a few traces; except one over the entrance of a shrine 
to Apollo. This necropolis is much older than the time when 
Paul was there. In it is one isolated nest of tombs, in a 
space scarcely one hundred feet square, where very many 
styles of apparently the same age are grouped together. 
The largest is a set of chambers, with niches; but the 
smallest isa plain stone grave, about five feet deep, with a 
place cut at the top into which the covering slab fitted. 
The intermediate styles are worth description, but that needs 
more space than we have here. It is mentioned only asa 
striking example of variety in contemporaneous tombs, and 
to show how extensiv: the subject is. The state of the dead 
will always vary with the state of the living The Great 
Pyramid and the Mausoleum were not Jewish; but the 
ambition that built them was not wanting among the Jews. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lire to THE Dgap.—When Luiher was at Wittenberg, 
his friend and brave helper, Myconiu», lay at the point of 
death, and wrote him a farewell letter. As soon as Luther 
read it, he quickly got down on his knees and began to 
pray: “Lord, my God, no! Our brother Myconius thou 
must not yet take to thee: thy kingdom on earth cannot 
lose him. Amen.” When he had thus prayed, he sat down 
and wrote to the sick man: “ There is no need, dear Myco- 
nius: the Lord will not make me hear that you are dead. 
You will not and you must not die.” These words made 
such a powerful impression on the heart of his sick friend, 
and affected him to such a degree, that an abscess in his 
lungs broke, and he recovered. When Luther received the 
news of this from Myconius, he answered only this: ‘‘ Indeed, 
so I wrote you.” 

A fire once broke out in a small village in South Germany, 
which threatened to devour all the neighboring houses. 
Oat of one little cottage close at hand, in imminent danger, 
the poor parents had just rescued their two children and 
their very scanty store of goods, and were hurrying them 
out of the reach of the fire. But as the flames flashed up 
from all the other houses around, and their own cottage was 
about to catch, the two children came back and cried out, 
“Dear Saviour, leave us our little housey! Dear Saviour, 
leave us our little housey! We cannot get another, and 
winter is coming!” As they were so uttering their sorrow, 
a God-fearing man passed by and heard their crying. 
Touched with it he stood still, and looked up to heaven, and 
spoke: “Lord, if I were thou, and could command the 
elements, I would leave the children their little house!” 
And, behold, the little house was left unhurt. It was as if 
a wind had surrounded it for defense, and drove away the 
flames on all sides. 


Sympatuy with Sorrow.—During one of the heated 
terms of the present summer, a young man was riding down 
on the front platform of a Sixth Avenue car in New York 
City, looking worn and desperately miserable, and now and 
then talking to himself. The car-driver, a hearty, bluff 
man, perspiring with the heat, but infusing coolness and 
courage into every spectator by his very manner, turned to 
the distressed passenger, and advised him to step inside out 
of the sun. The passenger said he didn’t care: it made little 
difference with him.—‘‘ But it may: the world moves on, 
whether we take it easy or not.”—‘I can’t take it easy. 
The hot weather has just killed my wife and little childand I 
wish I wasdead too. I have just come from the undertaker’s, 


and I am broken up, and worn out, and wish I could die too.” * 


—‘ Well, sir, I look pretty rough, but I sympathize with you. 
Let me shake hands with you. I have known hard trouble 
myself,and I know it is hard I have had to meet loss of friends 
and logs of money; and it was hard to look it in the face 
and take to driving a car. No one else can take the load 
off you, but I know how you feel.” The conversation went 
on; but from snatches it appeared that these friendly words 
probably saved the young man from a despairing visit to a 





and on the grounds of the Syrian Protestant College at 


of Roman use or manufacture. These date from some time 
before to some centuries after Ch ist. The coflia hat sides 
slanting a little inwards, so that the base is smaller than the 
open top; there is a flanged edge, with usually a narrow 
line of ornament a little beneath it. The top was three 


one chiid’s coffin which the writer saw, the lid slid in end- 
wise, in a groove. Some of these tombs, cut in the limestone 
rock, were filled up with stalagmite, that is, limestone left 
by the water thai had percolated through several feet of 





standing the fact that we often see them stated as such. The 


solid rock above. Yet there were found bones, earthen vases, 


Beirtit, have been exhumed numbers of earthenware coffins | 


nicely fitting slabs of earthenware; though in the case of | 


drinking-hell, and perhaps to life and usefulness. The car- 
driver's manner gently touched the bier, and the young man 
arose to new life. 


Power ovER Dzaru.—An aged Christian was sick unto 
death, and no one thought he could recover. Yet such was 
the intricate manner in which his services and incomplete 
acts were involved in the condition of the church, such the 
state of his own business, and such the position of public 
affairs of his own city, that rested upon him, that none 
saw how his death could produce aught but calamity. His 
family sent a request for the prayers of his church, to which 
he added his request that the Lord’s will might be done: 
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he himself had no choice, but his children preferred that he 
should be spared a little longer. He recovered. When able 
to get to the prayer-meeting, he related that while lying in 
bis lowest state, the verse appeared to be miraculously but 
clearly presented to his mind: “If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” And hesaid: “ Lord, I have not kept 
the condition: I dare not ask.” Then the first part of the 
verse was blotted ont before him—he could not see how, but 
it was a8 it were by the hand and with the blood of Christ; 
and the declaration blazed before him: “ Ask what ye will, 
and it SHALL BE DONE unto you!” And he said, “ Lord, 
my children wish me to stay: I wish thy will!” He knew 
that whatever business he should leave, public or private: 
the Lord could take care of; and that part of the matter did 
not trouble his mind in the least. 


Grory To Gop —The chant called the “ Gloria in Excelsis” 
well illustrates the manner in which Gcd's highest glory 
on earth—which reaches also to heaven—finds expression 
on earth. It is: “Glory be to God on high, and on earth 
peace, gocd-will to (or among) men.” The two are bound 
together. This Gloria in Excelsis is an old Greek hymn of 
the early Christians, and is made up almost entirely of pas- 
sages from the Greek Scriptures. But they called it, and 
used it as, the ‘‘ Morning Hymn.” They sung it to meet the 
morning symbol of the rising glory of the Sun of Righteous- 
nes3. In its early forms it contains much of the later hymn 
of Ambrose, the ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus,” or ‘“ Thee, God, we 
praise.” When in modern times have all peoples felt a greater 
impulse to ascribe praise and glory to God than when, a 
few years ago, God raised up the heir-apparent of England’s 
throne from the bed of death? When Jesus approached, 
and had mercy upon England, and the widow queen, the 
mother; while in all the churches in England and America, 
and in all the English-speaking colonies and countries, and 
on every English ship that crossed the ocean, prayers were 
going up for mercy and recovery,—all the world felt that 
God alone had power over death. When not only in the 
established church of which the queen is the governmental 
head did prayers go up, but in the Scottish kirks of different 
organizations, the minister prayed God for “thy servant the 
Prince of Wales,” it was plain that all looked to the one 
Father of life. Nor did any fail to feel the appropriateness 
of the public, joyful, solemn Te Deum celebrated with high 
ceremony and high fervor in St. Paul's, at which all London 
ceased from its busy whirl and stopped to join, while all 


who girdle the earth with sounds of the English tongue 
worshiped and glorified God with common, interested, 


sympathizing gladness. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. BICH, D.D. 
Luke 7: 11. Nain—a town of Palestine, now 


Tabor.— Kitto. 


V.12. To the gat: of the city. Ancient cities were very 
commonly surrounded by walis, to protect them from ene- 
mies, and hence the gates. But at the entrance of almost 
every town in the East isa gate, although there is no wall.— 


Jacobus. 
A dead man carried out. 


nations as well as Jewish observed this usage. 


Freeman. 


Much people. 
the deceased were extensively known. 
in bearing the bier. 


ance was, altogether, very great. 
rarely, or never, attend a corpse to the grave.— Lightfoot. 


V.13. When the Lord saw her. 
passion at her grief. 


Owen. 


Weep not. Her grief is first allayed, before the Lord dis 
played his miraculous might.— Lange. 


How vain would have been such an address from any 
other person! Irom him it was a cordial to her fainting spirit, 
and an assurance that he would convert her mourning into 
joy. His was a divine, an omnipotent sympathy, combining 
the tenderness of humanity with the power of heaven! Who 
is not moved at the contemplation of such a character ? 


Who does not desire such a friend ?—Kolloch. 


Mark, in paseing, the discriminating tenderness of the 
Redeemer's sympathy in all the three recorded cases of his 
raising from the dead—at Capernaum, at Nain, at Bethany; 
—anu only daughter, an only son, an only brother.—Mac- 


duff. 


V. 14, He came and touched the bier. The noun so trans. 
lated is used by classical authors in various senses. Here 
the facts make it clear that it was after the Jewish manner 
It was not a closed-up coflia, like the mummy- 
cases of Egypt, but an open bier on which the corpse lay 
wrapped up in its winding-sheet and swathing-bands as in 

ption of the entombment of Lazarus (John 11: 44) 
(John 20: 6-7), with the sudarium, the nap- 
The immedi- 


of burial. 


the descri 
and of our Lord 


kin or handkerchief, laid lightly over the face. 








called 
Neia, situated about three miles south by west from Mount 


It was customary, and still is, to 
bury the dead outside the limits of the city. Heathen 
Rare excep- 
tions were sometimes made in the case of royal personages.— 


When one was carried out on a bier, the 
attendancs of the mourners was numerous, particularly if 
The attendance was 
increased by the need of many persons to relieve each other 
There were also those who attended 
the mourners to support and comfort them, so that the attend- 
Females, however, very 


It is quite unlikely that 
he had ever before seen her, but he was affacted with com- 
His sympathies are in full and lively 
exercise for all our fallen race, and to all in affliction.— 


ate effect of the touch was that they who bore the bier 
“stood still.” They must have marveled that one who was 
known as a teacher should touch that which most rabbis 
would have avoided as bringing pollution ; and their halting 
in their solemn march implied, perhaps, both awe, and faith 
that the touch could not be unmeaning —Plumpitre. | 


They that bare him. The bier was lifted by four men, who | 
bore it aloft, the poles resting on their shoulders.—Freeman. | 


Steod still. The bearers of the bier obeyed the touch of 
his arresting hand. They trusted that this stoppage by the 
great prophet meant something — Whedon. 


I say unto thee, Arise. Contrast the prayers and efforts of 
Elijah and Elisha. Elijah, it is true, raises up the dead. 
But he is obliged to stretch himself out upon the body of the 
child whom he recalls to life; and it is easily seen that he 
invokes a foreign power, that he withdraws from the empire 
of death a soul which is not subjugated to him, and that he 
is not himself the master of life and death. Jesus Christ 
raises up the dead as easily as he performs the most common 
actions; he speaks as master of those who repose in an eter- 
nal sleep ; and it is thoroughly felt that he is the God of the 
dead as of the living, never more tranquil and calm than 
when he is operating the grandest things.— Massillon. 


V. 15. He that was dead sat up, and began to speak. The 
instant rising and speaking of the dead shows that not only 
life but also strength and health have returned.— Lange. 


He delivered him to his mother. The Lord thus completes 
the marvels of this power by the highest acts of his love. 
Lange. 


V.16. Fear. They were naturally awed at this direct 
exertion of miraculous power. Nothing could go beyond 
this work of raising the dead.—Jacobus. 


| 


A great prophet. Only the greatest of the prophets, Elijah 
and Elisha, had raised the dead. Probably they had refer- 
ence to the “ prophet” predicted by Moses in Daut. 18 : 15. 
— Warren. 


In recalling the widow’s son to life, Christ demonstrated 
three facts concerning the soul: the man lives after the body 
dies, he retains his personal identity, he is still within the 
divine control. He also proved his own compassion, and 
his power to restore the dead. These facts are just as true 
for us as for the widow of Nain. For when the Master 
raised her son, it was not by a rare influx of power, nor in a 
eudden gush of tenderness. He did only that which he had 
both the ability andthe heart to do at every step of his 
way, which he can do for us each time we follow dear ones 
to the tomb.— Monday Clu). 





JEWISH CUSTOMS OF BURIAL. 
{From The Bible Educator. ] 


The first duty, after death had really taken plac», was toclose 
the eyesand the mouth of the deceased. Bat this should never 
be attempted so long as the faintest breath remained, since 
the least interference would hasten the deceaso, Then the 
body was either laid upon the bare ground, or on sand or 
salt. Next, the closing of eyes and mouth was firmly 
secured; after which, as we read in the case of Tabitha 
(Acts 9: 37), the body was washed in warm water. There 
is singular confirmation of the Gospel narratives in what 
then followed. As we read, in the case of our blessed Lord, 
of the ointment against the burial (Matt. 26: 12), of the 
spices and ointments (luke 23: 56), and of the mixture of 
myrrh and aloes (John 19: 39), 80 the rabbis speak of the 
“spices for the dead,” and name aloes and myrrh, as well as 
hyssop, oil of roses. and rcse-water, as those with which the 
body was rubbed. Next, hair and nails were cut (the hair of a 
bride being allowed to flow loose), and all the openings of 
the body closed up. As to the clothes in which the dead 
were to be arrayed, considerable difference prevailed. Till 
after the destruction of Jerusalem much luxury seems to 
have been displayed, and “great quintity of spices,’ 
“many ornaments,” large sums of money, “furniture of 
gold and precious goods,” were deposited with the dead. 
The body of Herod the Great was carried on a golden bier 
encrusted with jewels, and wrapped in purple; a diadem 
and a crown of gold were on his head. and a scepter in his 
hand. The procession was attended by his army, in order of 
battle, and followed by five hundred servants, carrying 
spices. Indeed, such was the desire to outdo one another in 
these melancholy exhibitions, that at Jast people left their 
relatives unburied so as not to have a meaner tuneral than 
their neighbors. 

As a rule, it was ordered that burial should follow as 
soon as possible after the fact of death had been quite ascer- 
tained. Of this we have instances in the immediate burial 
of Stephen (Acts 8: 2), and of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 
5: 6,10). An exception was made after heavy rains, etc., 
and at the death of parents, whom the children were 
thought to honor by keeping their remains even for three 
days. As the sepulchres were roomy, and not closed up, 
there was not so much danger to be apprehended from 
premature burial. It isa very remarkable fact which may 
throw additional light on the visit of the women to the 
grave of Jesus, that the law expressly allowed the opsning 
of the grave on the third day, in order to look after the 
dead. In the case of the ruler of the synagogue, whose 
daughter Christ raizeed from death (Matt. 9: 23), imme- 
diate preparations seem to have been made for the burial ; 
and the Lord found on his arrival the company alreatly 
assembling, “and saw the minstrels” in waiting to begin 
the funeral music On the other hand the disciples had 
laid the body of Tabitha in the “ upper chamber,” expecting 
the arrival of Peter (Acts 9 : 37, 39). 

Quite irrespective of the cireumstance that the later 
rabbis, at least, held that the departed knew what passed 
in this world—that they hovered about their unburied 
remains, and felt any slight or dishonor attaching to them— 
the Jews at all times displayed great reverence toward the 
dead. Even in its excsss this is one of those evidences of 
exquisite religious delicacy which truly characterized 
Judaism. It was customary to provide one’s burying -place 
beforehand; and family sepulchres are mentioned in the 





2; 32). The heirs-at-law were prohibited from disposing of 
such. Burying-places were, as a rule, outside the citiese— 
commonly at no less a distance than fifty cubits. In Jeru- 
salem no dead body was allowed to remain over night. The 
favorite localities for burying were rocky places and caves. 
Sepulchres were also prepared in gardens. Two bodies 
were not laid in the same niche, except those of a daughter 
with her father, or of ason with his mother. If the dead 
were buried in successive layers, at least six hand- 
breadths of earth must intervene (about a foot and a half). 
The names given to burying-places, such as ‘house of 
assembly,’’ “ hostelry,” ‘‘ place of reat” or “of freedom,” 
“field of the weepers,” “ house of eternity,” “ house of life,” 
etc., are expressive of the ideas prevalent. After the final 
scattering of Israel, the desire to be buried in the soil of 
Palestine became so intense that it used to be said, *‘ He 
that rests in Palestine is as if he were buried under the 
altar.” 
Sepulchres were so constructed as to conriet of a kind of 
antechamber, which led down lower to one or more pas- 
sages and chambers (sometimes right and left), where the 
bodies were deposited. Hence we read that in the 
new rock-hewn tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, in the 
arden, which evidently was capable of holding several 
odies (John 19: 41), John “ stooped down ”’ to look into the 
sepulchre; while “Simon Peter following him, went into 
the sepnlchre” (John 20: 5,6). Commonly, family sepul- 
chres held either eight or elee thirteen bodies. The dead 
were deposited in a recumbent position, either in or, in 
earlier times, more commonly without a cflin. The place 
of sepulture was closed by a door, or large stone (John 
11: 38,39; Mark 15: 46; Matt. 27-66). Sepulchres were 
whitened once a year (in the month Adar) so as to indicate 
their presence, and prevent defilement from the dead. A fter- 
wards it became customary to erect monuments, but the 
practice was disapproved by the rabbis. What we call 
gravestones were not at all in use. Criminals and suicides 
were buried in a spot apart, but their families were allowed 
afterwards to gather their remains. Places of sepulture 
were protected from profanation. It was not lawful to 
walk on the grass that covered graves, far less to allow 
sheep to feed upon it. All light behavior, eating or drink- 
ing in a@ cemetery, etc., were regarded as insults to the 
dead. On the other hand, it was forbidden to wear phy- 
lacteries, or to carry a book of the Law among sepulchres. 
As partly sanitary measures, no spring used for drinking- 
water or public thoroughfare, was allowed to pass through 
a graveyard. 
Tne tuneral procession received in its progress every token 
of respect. Each one rose as it passed, and, if possible, 
joined the cortege. First came, generally, the women ; then, 
in Judea, the hired mourners, men and women, who made 
lamentation, and the funeral music; next came the bier, on 
which the body lay, generally open, or in a coffia (called 
“ark,” or‘ chest’) ; atter which followed the chief mourners, 
the special friends, and, lastly, the general company In 
Galilee the hired mourners went after the bier. Commonly 
the body was carried; it being the custom frequently to 
change the bearers, 89 that all might share in this * work of 
mercy.” laneral cars, however, are also spoken of The 
ordinary mode of burial illustrates how Jesus could so easily 
arrest the funeral procession at Nain, bid the youth sit up, 
and restore him to his widowed mother (Luke 7: 11-15). 
Over the bier of a bride or bridegroom it became customary 
to carry a baldachino; nor was the face of a bridegroom 
eovered, which, at least in later times, was the practice. 
The custom of laying a disused roll of the Law beside 
sages, at their burial, was disapproved. Children under 
one year were not carried on a bier; for those under one 
month there were no mourning ceremonies—the warrant for 
this omission being derived from the example of David on 
the death of his first-born, by Bathsheba (2 Sam. 12: 15-23). 
The noise, weeping, and lamentations at a funeral made 
the rites needlessly repulsive. There were regular mourning 
chants in use, while other hymns were full of laudations of 
the deceased. When to all this are added the noise of trum- 
pets and flutes, the howling of the paid mourners, the tam- 
bourines, and tinkling of the cymbals of the mourning- 
women, and the glare of torches, the scene can be more 
easily imagined than described. These extravagances are 
not to be confounded with the mourning-hymns, for exam- 
ple, of David at the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1), 
or of Jeremiah for King Josiah (2 Chron. 35: 25), although 
the demonstrations of grief among Easterns were always 
loud. Commonly the funeral procession halted seven times, 
and a short address was given at each pause. At the grave 
a funeral oration wa; delivered, and certain verses and bene- 
dic' ions repeated, acknowledging God and recognizing his jur- 
tice. Then the company formed in two rows, through which 
the chief mourners passed, each addressicg to them some 
words of consolation. Anciently at the burial of kings 
(2 Chron. 16: 14; 21: 19; Jer. 34: 5). and afterwards at 
that of distinguished men, precious spices were burned. 
Thu; Akylas, the well-known Jewish proselyte emulated 
at the burial of Gamaliel the expenditure usual at royal 
fucerals. Bat anything like “crematicn” was expressly 
denounced as a heathen prac’ice. Thecremation of Saul and 
of his sons (1 Sim. 31: 12, 13) was probably dae to a special 
cause; and the reference in Amos 6: 10 may apply to the 
prevalence of the plague 

Toat certain mourning rites were observed in the earliest 
times appears from the biblical record. At the death of 
Sarah, ‘Abraham came to mourn and weep for her” (Gen. 
23: 2); while at the tidings of that of Joseph “ Jac»b rent 
his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his loins’ (Gen. 37: 34), 
The Egvptian mourning for Jacob gave even its name to 
a place in Palestine ((ien. 1:11). The friends of Job came 
to offer consolation, and when fo doing rent their upper gar- 
ments, sprinkled dust upon their beads. and sat down with 
him upon the ground seven days and seven nights, “and 
none spake a word unto him” (Job 2: 12,13) The mourn- 
ing for Moses and Aaron lasted thirty days (Namb. 20: 29; 
Deut. 34: 8), as im later times that for distinguished per- 
sons, though the book of Ecclesiasticus speaks only of seven 
days in the case of near relatives. 

Many other passages in the B.ble alluding to mourning 
practices will readily occur to the reader. ‘The only rites 
interdicted were those in imitation of beathen customs, 





earliest Hebrew records (Gen. 23 . 20; Judg. 8: 32; 2 Sam. 





which tended to deface the body (Lev. 19: 28; Deut. 14: 1). 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
South Carolina, state, at Greenville......-...-... August 21, 22 
Georgia, state, at La Grange..............-..-...-..- Aug. 23-25 
Canada Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario............ Oct. 9, 10 


Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury.............--.-.-.Oct. 9, 10 
TREE, CON0, D0 TOP cme casa nana tontscnnusnn scent 11-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton.................------ Nov. 12-14 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Arsembly at Lake View, Cazenovia, N. Y..-.-... July 30-Aug. 8 
Meetings at Chautauqua Lake, N, Y......-.-.-..- Angust 3-23 
Parliament at Thousand Island Park, N. Y...-..... Aagust 13-22 
Assembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, lowa...August 14-26 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 a. m., in Y. M. 0. A, Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pp. u., in 
the Y. M. ©, A, Rooms. Infant Class ‘feachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 rp. m., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3p. m. Led by the Rey, R. R 
Meredith. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union second Monday evening of each month, at 7.80 p. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church, 

Brooklyn, N, Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4p. M., 
in the Y. M, C, A. Rooms, 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m. in 
Farwel! Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 rp. m., in Bible Work Room, Y, M. C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M, E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M. ©, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati. O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
3.45 p.m.,in the Y.M.C,A Hall. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M.O. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N. 8.. Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 p.m., in the Class-room Y.M.C. A. Hall. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 
8 re. w., in Gerrish Hall, Conducted by the Rev. J. M. Manning. 

Harrisburg, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. 0. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr, ©. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
py, m., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 


Philadeiphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the ¥. M. G. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No. 88 Fifth Avenue, 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 


the Y. M. G. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. u., in the Y. M. OC. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to5 o'clock p.m 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C.A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon 
day, at6r.m.,inthe ¥.M. A. Hall. 





THE ASSEMBLY AT ROUND LAKE. 

Another Sanday-school assem»ly has been held at 
Round Lake, Saratoga County, N. Y. The first at this 
place was held last summer. The second began Jaly 16, 
and continued ten days. The Rav. Dr. Vincent was 
secured as conductor. With him were associated for the 
Sunday-school work his tried helpers, the Rev. Messrs 
B. T Vincent, J L. Hurlbut, George A. Peltz, J. A. Wor- 
den, S M. Gerald, and J. F. Ciymer; and Messrs. Frank 
Board, A. O. Van Lenaep, and C, B. Stout. In the theo- 
logical, literary, and scientific departments, work was done 
by the Rev. Drs. William C. Wilkinson, L. T. Townsend, 
Rafus W. Clark, H. Darling, J. N. King, T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, J. P. Newman, Edward Eggleston, and P. A. Chad- 
bourne, with Professors A. A. Starr, E. Warren Clark, and 
others. 

During most of the sessions the weather was intensely 


hot, and yet the thermometer indicated a temperature 
some ten degrees less than at other rural rescrts along 
the gea-coast, Showers came down several times during 
the night also, laying the dust and cooling the earth. 
Those who were really at the place were favored, but 
outsiders were doubtless to some extent deterred from 
coming urder the eccrching sunshine. The attendance 
wes not what it should have been, and yet over two hun- 
dred persons were in constant atterdance at the various 
normal claeses. The daily Children’s Meeting was emi- 
nently succeesfal, under the care of the Rev. B. T. Vincent 
and Mr. Frank Beard. A courae of insiruction was carried 
through which covered the outlines of Bible history and 
geography, with eundry well-chosen texts and hymns. 
Three prizes were < ff-red by the trustees of Round Lake 
for the pupils of this-class who should do the best work at 
a final competitive ¢x:mination. Who the victors are 
remains to be seen when the prizes are announced. The 
usual written examination formed the closing exercise of 
the normal class etudents. 


Round Lake has been famous for its attractions. Aside 
from the intrinsic power of religious work done there, it 
erjoys a most favorable location. Nar to the renowned 
Saratoga; enjoying all its salubriiy, with none of its 
| vices; upon jines of travel easily reached; with a lake of 
great beauty ; a forest of magnificent growth; with abun- 
| dance of pure water; with two mineral springs; witha 
large and intelligent population, and with a new and good 
hotel,-—it is not to be wondered at that this resort is 
popular. Bat new attractions have just been added, at 
large expense, and cf uncommon interest to every Bible 
student. Dr. W. W. Wythe, well known in connection 
with the Chautauqua meetings, has constructed upon the 
shores of Round Lake a splendid topographical model of 
the Holy Land; and near by, another of Jerusalem. Tae 
former is upon a horizontal scale of two and a half feet 
to the mile, the vertical scale being one foot to tour hun- 
dred. The entire length of the model is five hundred and 
fifty feet; its average breadth, three hundred feet. Iis 
highest altitude is twenty-five feet above the surface of 
the lake, which represents the Mediterranean Sea; while 
its deepest depression, representing the surface of the 
Dead Saa, is four feet below the lake level. The water- 
supply is from a epring in the Jordan valley, which is so 
great that to preserve the proper level in the Dead Sea 
sixty gallons of water per minute are thrown off bya 
steam-pump. 

The model of Jerusalem is surrounded by a staging for 
spectators, the area for the model being the enclosed circ'e 
of sixty feet diameter. The scale of this work is one one- 
hundred-and- fiftieth of the aciual size. The city and its 
surroundings, covering a circle of two miles’ diameter, are 
shown in this work, Both these models have been con- 
structed upon the most reliable surveys, and recent trav- 
elers, such as the R-v. Dr. Newman, prcnource tle 
recults perfect. At each of these mcdels large crowds of 
interested hearers listened twice daily to explanatory 
lectures. 

Many of the lectures and addresses were of very high 
order, Thatof Professor W. C. Wilkinson, on “ Howto 
teach,” was so pecu iarly valuable that an abstrect of it, 
from the Troy Daily Times, is appended. Professor 
Wukiason said : 


Teaching is an art, a body or system of rules for doing a thing ; 
and there are as many arts as there are things to be done. It 
must be acquired by study and practice; and, althcugh no teacher 
can teach by rule alone, and must have somewhat of a gift of 
genius, yet all genius proceeds by rule, even if unconsciously. 
The following principles of teaching will be found useful. 

1. Regard teaching as an art. 

2 Be:ieve thoroughly that you can never become successful by 
rule alone. 

3 Never tell a pupil what you can by any means get him to 
tell you. Ask questions freely—press them—a child is always 
eager to tell, and seems at times almost bursting to c mmunicate 
what he knows. Empty the bottles (children’s minds), and then 
fill them 

4. Connect what you do tell with something already known. The 
mind delights in the relationship of ideas. Make a chain of the 
facts, arrange them, give the reasons for them, and know what 
bearing they have on life. 


5. Never undertake to teach when your pupils are not paying 
attention. If you do, you teach them not to pay attention, you 
make yourself a mere talking machine, and they Jet you run on 
| all by yourself. A teacher thus acting is like a violinist diawing 
his bow over loose and dangling strings. This attention may be 

secured by thorough earnestness; there is no resisting this. 
| When the powder is set on fire, the rocket must move. 

6 An earnest teacher will seek perpataal novelty, not in the 
subject matter, of course, but as to forms of presentation, new- 
ness of views, and expedients in the line of his work. The 
instinctive desire to know on the part of the child is a powerful 
ally of the teacher. Many teachers spoil the good food in the 
Bible by bad methods. Improve your cookery. If you have 











illustrations, always let them be such as will instruct. You do 
not teach to entertain, but you will entertain by good teaching. 

7. The teacher must master his subjects. Mistakes are mortify- 
ing. If they occur, be honest, and own up promptly, but their 
frequent occarrence is a temptation to deceit, Don’t appear 
before your class to teach what you don’t know. It is a great 
thing for a class to have confidence in the knowledge of a teacher. 
Read and study all available matter concerning the lessons. Dr. 
O.iver Wendell Holmes found he obtained many happy expres- 
sions, as an author, by talking with others. Let the teac'er do 
this at home and by the way, and clarify his thought and lan- 
guage. 

8. Never consider you know anything unless you can state it 
in more than one way—one way will not fit the comprehensions 
of all pupils. Rufus Choate repeated himself six times on one 
occasion, before a jury, that he might “keep puiting the argu- 
ment till he got them all.” Let the pupils ask esch other ques- 
tions under the skillfal guidance ot the teacher. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ was in the habit of starting his bearers in lines of quest 
and curiosity, as when he said: ‘‘ Woereunto shall I liken the 
kingdom of heaven?” calling for thought and expression of 
opinion. 

9. We always teach by what we are.—Solemnly, earnestly, 
constantly, remember this. In every life there is (as said Horace 
Bashnell) an unconscious, subtle influence, an im palpable essence, 
reaching far beyond anything specifically taught Let us invoke 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. When the cbild’s heart is all 
prepared, let the precious image of Jesus Christ be indelibly pho- 
tographed there. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN 
ENGLAND, 

On Wednesday evening, June 26, a social gathering was 
held at the rooms of the London Sunday-school Union to 
meet Dr, Vincent, and to hear from him a lecture on “ The 
International Lessons, and what they are doing for 
America.” Sir Charles Reed hoped to preside, but was 
called to Paris, and unable to be present. Mr Henry Lee 
took the char, and said: “Dr. Vincent is no stranger to 
us, for he is almost as well known on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. He has been the means of « ffsct- 
ing great good in various ways, and I have no doubt 
that the meeting will be d-eply interested in what he has 
to say. The system of International lessons on which Dr. 
Vincent will speak, has extended over all the world, and 
has been an enormous gain, although I beiieve that this 
is nothing to what is likely to arise in the future. I have 
had the opportunity of paying several visits to America, 
ard I have been received with the utmost kindness; 
indeed, this kindness and Christian sympathy were beyond 
expression. I have always thought that if this kind of 
thing cou'd be extended, and especially if we could extend 
& universal sympathetic influence to children, that it wou d 
be a great good, because it is certain that, if we get the 
children right, the world will soon be made better. For this 
reason alone I heartily welcome Dr Vincent among us” 

Dr, Vincent followed, speaking at considerable length of 
the benefits arising from the study of the International 
lessons, and laying special stress upon the incressed ir fla- 
ence of the Bibie over the people; the increased sense of 
the authority of the Bible as the one standard :f faiih 
and truth; the increased influence of the home, the pulpit, 
and the prayer-meeting ; and the influence of the Interna- 
tional lessons on the press. Dr. Vincent answered the 
objections that the series encourages superficial teaching ; 
dves not contain sufficient formulated doctrine; substituies 
lesson leaves for the Bible i‘self ; and discourag-s memo- 
rizing. Dr. Vincent said, in conclusion: “ Tae Sanday- 
school Usion has co-operated with the International Com- 
mittee of America from the beginning, and that c»-opera- 
tion bas given us the greatest satisfaction. We have 
received some most valuable rugg-stions from them. 
Every scheme of lessons since 1873 has been considered by 
the committee in London, and afterwards submitted to a 
sub-committee of our own, empowered to act, and in 
a'most every case we have adopted the suggestions of the 
London Committee, I hope that the time is coming when 
the various organizations—the Wesleyans, the Courch of 
E gland Lastitute, and other great bodies—in this coun- 
try, will unite and form a thorough international scheme 
for the world.” 

Dr, P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, was also present at the 
meeting, and spoke of the advantages to be derived from the 
use of the series in Great Britain. Mr. Hartley said that 
1,500,000 children in England were now taught by means 
of the International lessons. He added that Dr Vincent 
had promi:ed to visit Eagland again in 1880, on the ocza- 
sion of the Sunday-school Centenary, and he trusted that 
when he did so, he would be accompanied by a goodly 
number of friends. Mr. Eugene S:ock, of the Church of 


Eaogland Institute, said, with regard to the Institute, that 
the subject of the International system was now being 
considered. A resolution of thanks to Drs. Vincent and 
Gillet, having been offered, Mr. Culverwell, in supporting 
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the resolution, referred to the fact that the Rev. Newman 
Hall had written a series of notes on these lessons 
for one year for an American Sunday-school paper 
[The Sunday School Times], and added that the’congrega- 
tion at Carist Charch never enjoyed any series of sermons 
more. 

On the next day (June 27) Dr. Vincent unfolded the 
International plan to a ccmmittee of the Church of Eng 
land Institute, as already described by a London corres- 
pondent in the columns of The Sanday School Times. 

These addresses of Dr. Vinceat have received warm 
expressions of approval from London religious papers. 
The Sunday-school Chronicle, in one of three editorial 
articles on the subject, said: 

The meeting that was held on Wednesday will be long remem- 
bered by those who were present. But apart from the agreeable 
memories of a pleasant evening, and reaching far beyond the cir- 
cle of those present, we believe its influence will be felt far and 
wide. We eannot reproduce the pleasant tones of the Doctor’s 
voice, we cannot present the manner of his delivery, but we are 
able to publish the substance of his address ; and this it is, we 
believe, that must give a powerful impetus to the International 
system in our midst. The audience before the Doctor needed no 
converting: it represented ministers and officers, and teachers 
who have long adopted the system Bat there are very many of 
our schools where it is not used. and perhaps still more where, 
although used, its value and importance are but imperfectly real- 
ized. . . . Dr. Vincent has told us how the International system 
has influenced the pulpit in America, and we are convinced that 
its influence in this country must be to bring ministers and teach- 
ers into closer union. We trust our readers generally will do all 
they can to follow up Dr. Vincent's efforts in this direction, by 
drawing the attention of the pastors to the International system, 
and by consulting them as to how they may best co-operate; and 
whilst we are’quite sure that Sunday-schools will be benefited in 
proportion as they receive such help, we think we may venture to 
affirm that the influence and happiness of ministers will be pro- 
moted, as they become more closely related to those who are 
co-workers with them, and are endeavoring to fulfill the ministry 
of the church to the young 





A POMERANIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The following sketch of a Sunday-echooi in an out of- 
the-way village of Pomerania, a province of Prussia, is 
translated from Der Sonntageschulfreund, of Berlin. It 
presents a livelier picture of some aepects of Sunday- 
school work in Germany than could be cffered in an arti- 
cle on the general features of the subject. 

“Tt is hardly half-past nine, and already some groups 
of children are coming along the broad way to the house 
of the Lord. Their many-colored hoods and neat frocks 
wear a Sunday hue; the larger girls lead their little sis- 
ters by the hand, some of them little children of four or 
five years, with smiling, happy faces, whom a heavy rain 
shower has not been able to keep at home. One Sunday 
a little four-year-old, whose cough made it dangerous for 
her to venture out in the sharp wind, asked her mother: 
‘ Who then will show me to-day the dear Saviour?’ and 
insisted on going to the school. 

“There comes another crowd of children up the lower 
vil'ag? road. They hurry as if afraid they are late, but it 
is yet balf an hour before the time. Some have the great, 
somewhat torn, house Bible under their arm, but most are 
provided with New Testaments. Then there is clattering of 
wooden shoes on the floor, and some liltle disturbance on 
the boys’ side, which, however, is quickly suppressed. Some 
few are still behindhand, with cheeks reddened by the 
wind; and by about ten o’clock they are all assembled ; 
and happy looks and smilies greet one as they enter. 

“ The larger ones, some fi‘teen or sixteen of them, nearly 
all of whom can read, sit upon low benches placed for the 
purpose in a half-circle; the little ones, numbering eigh- 
teen or twenty, stand opposite; and after a short prayer, 
their clear voices mingle j>yfully with the others: 

‘I am a little child, and feeble is my strength ; 
I would so gladly holy be, and know not how I may.’ 

“ This little flock then goes out into an adjoining room 
to learn more of their little song; to hear from the Book, 
as the village people call the Bible, and to see pic- 
tures. The larger ones can already read themselves from 
the ‘ Book,’ although with a few it goes slowly and stum- 
blingly verse by verse. Then, with the help of God, we try 
to understand the passage read, and to make the applica- 
tion which we draw from it as simple as possible, with 
examples and illustrations from daily life. For that pur- 
pose we need careful personal preparation beforehand; and 
that is indeed a conscious blessing and joy, when it is 
made with earnest looking above, with heartfelt, humble 
prayer for a right understanding. Here, where few exter- 
nal helps are at hand, it is doubly necessary. Max, of 
the children understand High German with difficulty ; and 
so weh ve carefully to attend to the outer form of the 
lesson, namely, the slow, clear reading and speaking. 
What a joy it is to see the hearts of the children visibly 


warming, and their eyes, though only for a moment, light 
up understandingly at the exp!aining of the o'd, ever-rich 
and precious truth, the wonderfal love of our Saviour, 
thetr Saviour, who has said, ‘ Saffer little children to come 
unto me,’ and whom each one of them knows and calls by 
name! Certainly no one who has once felt this can ever 
help offering his strength and his time, wherever he can, 
to this service of Jesus, “It is such a peculiarly blessed 
work! Try it once, you who still stand aloof from it, who 
love him, the great Children’s Friend! you young girls 
who have time enough, begin with two or three children | 
“ Here, we began some months ago with five or six 
children. By and by some others came in unasked; and 
now we have thirty-five, and new ones keep coming. And 
the three quarters of an hour before church time is always 
too short a period. After reading and carefully g»ing 
through the Bible lesson, one verse is always learned ana 
recited, and a new one briefly explained. Then the little 
ones come in again; and again resounds from the fresh 
children’s voices, ‘Since Iam Jesus’ little lamb,’ or, ‘In 
heaven, in heaven is joy so great,” These songs we prac- 
tice with some of the children, with the piano, during the 
week, in afternoons when there is no school. We close 
with the Lord’s prayer, in concert. The larger ones then 
receive books from our small but growing library, the 
numbers of which we mark down; and the whole little 
flock then goes happy home. Soon after sound the bells 
of the little village church, in which we meet again many 
of our larger female scholars.” 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—A new catalogue of the library of the State Street 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Albany, N. Y., haa just been 
issued. It takes somewhat unusual pains to print 
descriptive titles in full; and also, as an sid in repur- 
chasing good books, it gives the publishers’ names, by 
means of abbreviations. 

—‘ Missionaries before books, and rather than b>oks,” 
is the experience of a miesionary of the American Sunday 
School Union in the South-west, He writes: “ The mis- 
sionary is needed first to start the school and show the 
people how to condact it, before putting into circulation 
the books and other literature so nobly given by Eastern 
friends, Without the missionary, well-meant benefactions 
of books often lie unused. I found a neighborhood where 
was a circulating library of several hundred volumes, the 
gift of loving Christians; but there had been no Sunday- 
school for four years, and the books were useless. I called 
a meeting, visited the families, organized a school, fur- 
nished some supplies to encourage them to give, which 
they did liberally: and the school has continued ever 
since. I never give books for a library until the school is 
supplied with Bibles ard Testaments, anc he!ps for teach- 
ing, and is instructed how to conduct the exercises and to 
use the books profitably.” 


—The Sunday-school convention held at Rehoboth, 
Delaware, July 16-18, was designed to represent and to 
benefit all the schools of the Wilmington conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; but it failed to win the 
success hoped for. The Conference Worker, of Wilming- 
ton, says: “Though pleasant and profitable to a good 
degree, the Sunday-school convention at Rehoboth did 
not meet the anticipations of its friends. Toe committee 
were untiring in their efforts to make it a grand success, 
but for divers reasons the mass of the peninsula Sunday- 
school workers failed to present themselves upon that 
oceasion. About one-half of the speakers for the occasicn 
were not present; but to those who did partic pate in the 
exercises much credit is due, Through heat and 
dust they came, and strove to fill their engagements 
and nobly aid they do it. One of two things will 
have to occur before another convention of this kind 
is held within our conference bounds,—either a great 
awakening among our Sunday-school workers on the 
peninsula, or else the removal of the place of holding 
the convention to a more central point, accessible to the 
mass of the people.” 

—The annual report of the Cook County (Illinois) Sun- 
day-school Association has just been issued. Cook 
County includes the city of Chicago. There are,*in the 
county, 396 echools, with 6788 officers and teachers, and 
19.612 scholars, being an increase, during the year, of 
5893. From the schools 1699 were received into the 
churches during the year. Forty-seven township meet- 
ings and institutes were held. The superintendents’ and 
officers’ meeting and sociable hes been held on the second 
Tuesday evening, every month but one since Sepiember. 
These are called “the most practical, pleasant, and populer 
meetings that are held under the auspices of the Associa- 








held every week during the year in Furweli Hall. “Tuere 
should be, however, more interest taken in this meeting 
by all Suaday-school workers.” The primary teachers’- 
meeting has been held every Saturday since October, snd 
childrens union prayer-meetings were he'd every Satur- 
day afternoon at four o'clock for three months, in the 
South Division, with fair success, It is interd-d to com- 
mence them again later in the year. Tuere has beena 
weekly normal class held every Saturday, and a monthly 
normal c'ass in the different divisicns of the city, con- 
ducted by Mr B F. Jaccbs, for four cr five months, 
Twenty-eight new schools were organized during the year. 
Mr. A. G@ Lane is president of the Association; Mr H 8, 
Vail, corresponding and statistical secretary ; and Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, chairman of the executive committee. 
—Concerning the first Sunday-school in the city of 
New York, Mr, A. Stoutenborough, of Paterson, New 
Jersey, writes to The New York Times as follows: “ I wish, 
in as few words as possible, to correct an error, into which 
the good and much respected Rav. D. Devinne, an octo- 
genarian, has fallen, concerning the origin of the first 
Sunday-echool in the city of New York. In a recent 
letter of reminiscences, he speaks of the origin of the first 
Sunday-school in New York City in the John Street 
Methodist Church, in 1815. It is pretty well known in 
the history of Sunday-schools that the firs; Sunday-school 
in which children were gathered and taught on the 
voluntary principle of giving them religious instruction 
was organized at 88 Division Street, New York, by Mr. 
Joseph W. Griffiths, then a member of the Mulberry 
Street Baptist Church, under the pastorate of Dr. Mic 
Clay. At his own expense he hired the room, purchased 
the nectseary books, used Rippon’s collection of hymne, 
and on the second Lord's Day in July, 1810, commenced 
the school. In a few weeks it numbered one hundred and 
forty-two scholars, who gave entire satisfaction to the 
teachers by rapid progress. At first the school had one 
writing-class, Mr, Charles G Somers, aleo a member of 
the same church, assisted in the organization. This is 
thought to be the first practical Sunday-echool on this 
side of the Atlantic. If there was a Sundsy-school organ- 
izsd on the voluntary principle previous to the date 
referred to, it will be a matter of interest to the earliest 
workers in this cause if some reader will make the facts 
known to the public.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


The current issue of Harper's Magazine certainly surpasses 
any one of the three hundred and thirty-eight previous 
numbers of that favorite pericdical which have appeared 
since its first issue in 1850. The illustrations are mre 
numerous than ever before, and of a finer quality, both in. 
design and engraving. Sach excellence of mechan?cal execu- 
tion, in a periodical having so large a regular edition, is a 
remarkable thing, and shows great care in the press-work. 
The illustrations accompanying Mr Frederick Keppel’s srti- 
cle on Tae Golden Age of Engraving show the success with 
which the effect of steel engravings can be transferred to 
wocdsuts. The pictures in Mrs. H. S Conant’s paper on 
Birds and Piumage are likewise of much beauty. Mr Jobn 
Esten Cooke furnishes a readable account of that famous 
old Virginia watering-place, the White Salphur Springs, 
now happ'ly erjoying yet more than its old-time popularity. 
Tae other articles are numerons and varied, furnishing an 
agreeable miscellany of summer reading. In the Easy 
Chair are characteristic little essays on Beaconsfield and 
Bryant.—Scribners Monthly, a'so, cff-rs a “ mid-ummer 
hohday number” of great excellence. Ita leading paper is 
an account of the homes of Mr. Bryant at Roslyn and Cum- 
mington, written before his death, and speaking of him as 
still living. The editorial departments, however, contain 
adequate obituaries. This article is well and profusely 
il:ustrated, and is accompanied by a remarkable full page 
head of the poet, drawn by Mr. Wyatt Eaton and engraved 
by Mr. T. Cole. The first impression left by the pic:ure 
is that it is a good work of art, but a rather poor portrait, 
the cheeks above the beard seeming somewhat idealized. 
But on acquaintance the faithfalness of the portrait becomes 
strikingly apparent; and the eyes, in particular, seem Mr. 
Bryant's own. The number contains a storehouse of other 
readable articles, many of them finely illustrated. Of these, 
Glimpses of Farm Life in New Kngland is the most notable, 
with its admirable copies of paintings by eeven well-known 
Amarican artists ———In The Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Henry 
Van Brunt presents a thoughtful paper on the Growth of 
Conscience in the Decorative Arts. Mr. Richard Grant 
White offers another chapter founded upon his recant care- 
fal studies of English life and character. He shows us how 








tion.” The Saturday noon teachers’-meeting has been 





the real Englishman of to-day differs from the John Bull of 
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tradition and caricature; and what are the 
eharacteristies of the average London resi- 
dent. Mr. Henry James's novel of The Euro- 
peans is continued. Mr. T. B. Aldrich writes 
a “burletta in one act,” entitled Moonshine, 
being a trivial but sufficiently readable story 
of a flirtation which came to an untimely 
end. The Contributors’ Club, as usual, is 
very entertaining. Not since the days of the 
good old Knickerbocker Magazine has so 
interesting and suggestive a monthly chat 
been held by a magazine editor with his frisrd:. 
——tThe chief papers in Lippincott’s Magazine 
are Along the Danube, by Edward King; The 
Buildings and Grounds of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878, by Edward H. Knight; The 
British Soldier, by Henry Jamer, Jr.; and tre 
Emprees Eugenie, by Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper. 
Whenever Mrs. Hooper writes of the x- 
Impress, her tone seems almost pitilees 
In Sunday Afternoon begins a new serial, 
Fishers of Men, written in aquiet and fin- 
ished style, and promising excellence. An 
article on The Badness of Hymns is written 
by the Rev. F. M. Bird, the first American 
specialist on that subject. Mr. Bird knows 
so much that he has some difficulty in mak- 
ing of a magazine article about hymns any- 
thing but an excursus in a corner of the field. 
The editor writes of Superflaous Praying ; 
Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin telle of some incidents 
in the Greek revolution; and Mrs, C. T. 
Leonard describes the woman’s prison at 
South Framingham, Mass. The last-named 
article is one of the valuable practical papers 
for’ which this magazine has already become 
noted.——The National Repository contains 
illustrated articles on Mount Desert, and 
8 wiss lakes and mountains.——The Evlectic’s 
embellishment is a portrait of Dr. Helmholtz 
Of its articles those having the greatest inter- 
est for American readers are the Rev. R. 
W. Dale's paper on American politics; and 
Canon Farrar's reply to the Eoglish critics of 
his Eternal Hope ——The juvenile magazines, 
St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, are full of 
good things in prore, poetry, and pictures 
The latter contains an illustrated article on 
the home and the study of Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, at Andover, Mass. It is evi- 
dently prepared by one familiar with the 
author and her home life; and includes much 
hitherto unprinted information conceraing 
the famous novelist and poet. 

The Lpistle to the Hebrews ; With Notes, etc. 
By the Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co—As wou!d be expected 
from the previous commentaries published 
by the same author, this book is a learned 
judicious work, full of piety and faith, and 
will be found useful. In some respects the 
author trusts his independent judgment, or 
the judgment of the very old-fashioned, rather 
than the mass of modern scholars. For ex- 
ample, chapter 1, verse 7, he takes the sense 
of our English version instead of the generally 
esteemed better rendering of ‘ messengers" 
for “ angels,” and “ winds’’ for ‘ spirits.” 
In the introduction the author puts forth, as 
his favorite theory, the very plausible one 
that while Paul might have furnished the 
ideas, Luke might have been the actual 
author. In this connection he states rather 
too sweepingly that thestyle of Greek is ‘‘ not 
tinged with Aramaisms:” we know, for 
example, of no more thoroughly Aramaic 
verse in the New Testament than verse 4, 
chapter 12 A few recent editions of this 
epistle in Hebrew, with rabbinic notes, by 
Jewish authors, show the Aramairms to be 
quite frequent, in spite of the fact that the 
Greek is generally pretty near the classic 
model, with the further fact that more than 
one filth of the entire epistie is in the very 
words—barring a few changes in etymological 
form, rendered necessary by the manner of 
quoting—of the Septuagint. Appended to 
the body of the work are special essays, “ On 
the Relation of the Divine to the Human in 
the Pereon cf Christ ;” ‘ Apostasy and Saints’ 
Perseverance; “The Premilienial Advent 
of Christ;” “The Atonement; and the 
Christian ‘ Higher Life.’” These essays will 
be found of interest, whether the reader 








coincides or not with the denominational 
views of the author, whom we all know for 
his prominence at Oberlin. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 224.) 


The Bible Readers’ Commentary. Prepared 
by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. Vol. I. of 
the New Testament: The Fourfold Gospel. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Although 
this volume contains six hundred and eighty- 
five octavo pages, it is designed ‘for con- 
tinuous reading or study.” The four Gospels 
are woven together in a continuous narrative, 
which is accompanied by an eclectic com- 
mentary, designed to explain the meaning of 
the text, and to farnish sufficiently full 
information on sacred history and geography. 


| The Scripture text is divided into brief sec- 





tions. To each section is appended a “ read- 
ing,” consisting of a few sentences, having a 
bearing, as a rule, upon practical religion. 
The notes follow, arranged in order, and, in 
the cage of the more frequently used authori- 
ties, bearing the names of the authors, who 
range from St. Augustine to Canon Liddon 
and Professor Phelps. These selections em- 
body results of thought rather than specula- 
tions or processes. They are popular rather 
than scholarly, though not “ written down” 
toalow plane. In some cases the editor has 
condensed the extracts chosen, but with care 
to preserve the author's opinion and style 
intact, There are one hundred and eighty- 
nine sections in all, preceded by a condensed 
statement concerning the nature and aim 
of the four separate Gospels, and followed 
by a synoptical index and a list cf authors 
cited. The last twenty-three sections con- 
sat of articles prepared on the general plan 
of the preceding sections, on the doctrine of 
the Trinity; the messiahship of Christ; his 
miracles; Jewish geography and social cus- 
toms, etc. There are many maps and woodcats, 
not of great excellence; but the mechanical 


handsome. As a whole, it will be founda 
convenient and well-arranged treasury of 
spiritual and practical thought on the Gospels. 
(Svo, cloth, pp 685.) 


Sumuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The publication 
has been begun in England, and in this coun- 
try, by the Messrs. Harper, of a new series, 
to be called English Men of Letters. It will 
consist of separate volumes of modern size, 
written by competent authorities, and pro- | 
duced under the general editorship of Mr. 
John Morley. Fifteen volumes are thus far 
announced ; 
names as Gibbon, Sir Walter Scott, Spenser, | 
Bunyan, Milton, Swift, Byron, Wordsworth, 
and Dickens. Among the writers will be 
Mr. Froude, William Black, Thomas Hughes 
Dr. J. C. Shairp, Prof. Huxley, and Goldwin 
Smith. Toe present volume is the first of the 
series.» Mr. Leslie Stephen, its author, is a 
well-informed and agreeable writer, the hus- 
band of a daughter of Thackeray, and the 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine. In religious 





} 


| 
’ 


bolief he is a free-thinker, but no noticeable | 


taint of radicalism appears in these impar- 
tial and very interesting pages. Of course 
Mr, Stephen chiefly relies for his materials 
apon the voluminous record of Boswell; but 
Boswell’s Lite of Johnson, classic though it 
be, by no means renders superfluous such a 
condensed and yet readable story as is con- 
tained in these 195 pages. The book is well 
printed, and very handsomely bound in black 
and red. Selling for seve ty-five cents, it 
remiods book-buyers of the fact that the 
price cf books is now quite as low as it was 
before the war. (12mo, cloth, pp. v, 195. 
Price, 75 cents ) 


Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the Year 1876, Washington : Government 
Printing Offies.—The annual report of Gen- 
eral John Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has been, for several years past, 
a document of great value to educators and 
students of social science. It is necessarily 
issued at a considerable time after the close 


of the year of whose educational progress in 


the United Sates it presents so full a record. 
The present volume contains, in all, no less 
than 1155 pages; and, as it embodies in sev- 
eral ways the educational summaries of the 
Centennial year, it porsesses a higher value 
than any of its predecessors. By carefully 
prepared articles and tables, a full showing is 
exhibited, as far as practicable, of the condi- 
tion of education in states, cities, and towns; 
in colleges, normal schools, scientific schools, 
and academies; and in law, theological, and 
medical echools. O:her topics considered are 
art education, the higher education of women; 
echools for the deaf and dumb, blind, and 
feeble-minded, training-schools for nurses; 
and the work accomplished by the expendi- 
ture of the Peabody fund in the Southern 
states. In an appendix are contained care- 
fally prepared papers on the study of Anglo- 
Saxon in the United States, by Professor 
March ; on the pronunciation of Greek, by 
Professor J. R. Boise; and on the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, by Professor W. G. Richardson. 
(8vo, cloth, pp. ccxiii, 942 ) 





The Voyage of the “Challenger.” The 
Atlantic. By Sir C. Wyville Thomson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The two vyol- 
umes appearing under the above title are but 
the preliminary account of the general 
results of the exploring voyage of her Majes- 
ty’s ship, “ Challenger,” so far as the Atlantic 
Ocean is concerned. Though thus intended 
to cover only general results, the book is 
not popular, but apparently has in view 
those devotees of natural science whose 
means will not be suflicient to command the 
full detailed report, when issued, —which bids 
fair, if we may judge from this preliminary 
account, to bs voluminousindeed. The mat- 
ter of the book is somewhat of the nature of 
a ecientific log. The narrative is highly 
interesting, though written on a style mach 


| affected by the men of ecisnce, wherein a 
execution of the volume is substantial and | 


Latin or Gresk term is uniformly preferred to 
one of plain Sixon, even though ils techni- 
cal meaning does not absolutely demand euch 
preference. The description of apparatus 
and the details of its use, the fall information 
respecting newly di:covered facts or speci- 
mens of organic life, and the occasional tables 
and diagrams, are all fresh, useful, and valu- 
able. (2 vols. 8vo, pp. 391, 340. Cloth, | ete 
$12.) 


Horseback Riding, from a Medical Point 
of View. By Ghisiani Darant,M.D. New 
York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.—In this 
volume the author presents a clear and 
somewhat enthusiastic statement of the bene- 


including such representative | | fits to be derived from exercise on horseback 


| considered in its bodily results, its healing 
powers, and its efficiency as a preservative of 
health. (12mo, cloth, pp. 137. Price, $1.25) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All books received will be promptly noticed under 


head. The interests of our readers will guide us 
| 


in making further notice. } 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Matilda Despard. ( Harpers’ 
Library of Americau Fiction.) 8Vv0, paper. pp. 
143. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
cents, 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Select Novels) 8vvu, paper, pp. 168, The same. 
Price, 50 cents, 


The Curate of Orsieres. By Otto Roquette. 
from the German by Mary A. Robinson 
Hour Series) s2mv, paper, pp. di. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Back to the Old Home. 
Hour Series.) 
Price, 20 ceuts, 


The Lady of Launay. By Anthony Trollope. 
Houc Series.) 3zmo, paper, pp. 125. 
Price, 20 cents. 


(Hali- 
The same, 


By Mary Cecil Hay. 
32m0, paper, pp. lil. 


(Half- 
The same, 


(Half. 
The same. 


Hlenor’s Worth ; 
Orred. 
pp. 78. 


or, The Cost of a Vow. By Meta 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, paper, 
The same. Price, 15 cents. 


Kingsdene. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonbaugh. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, paper, pp. 30, 
The same. P:iice, 10 cents. 


Gibbon. By James Cotter Morrison, M. A. 
Men of Letters.) 
same. 


(English 

izmo, cloth, pp. vi, 38s. The 

Price, 75 cents, 

Botes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Richard 
Chenevix Trench, DD. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi, 374, 
Phiiadeiphia; Wiliam Syckelmovure. Price, $l. 2». 


The Dance of Death. By William Herman. San 
Francisco: Henry Keller & Co.; New York: 
American News Company. 


Annual Report of the Commissioners of Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. LItiustrated. ovo, boards, pp. 


His Dear Lae Wife. Sq. 18mo, paper, pp. 174. Eatte- 
delphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. s#rrice, 25 cen 


The Two Chains; or, The Twenty-nine Articles of 
Temperance. By the Rev. W. F. Crafts. 12mo, 
paper, pp. 66. New York: National Temperance 
Society. Price, 25 cents, 





Price, 60 


(Library of 


Adapted 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correet statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, The regular edition this week is 
27,300 copies. A large extra edition for 
special use is also printed. Advertisers 
are free to examine the subscription list at 
at any time, 

The best instruction in music is now 
offered at very moderate rates. Address 
J, A, Cooper, Edinboro’, Pa. 





The attention of those having daughters 
to educate is invited to the advertisement 
of the Steubenville (O.) Female Seminary, 
in another column, 

Parents and young ladies, read the 
advertisement of Trinity Hall School, 
Beverly, N. J., and send for catalogue to 
Miss Hunt, Principal. 





A MINISTER writes, “The papers pub- 
lished by Eugene R. Smith, 78 Bible House, 
New York, are equal tothe best,—cheap,— 
helps, not crammers,—lucid as to method,— 
fresh as to matter, and brimful of the gos- 
pel.” These are five papers on an im- 
proved plan, for teachers and three grades 
of scholars, Specimens free to.any pastor 
or superintendent. 


The Pittsburgh Female College, whose 
advertisement appears in another column, 
has fine buildings, eight departments, and 
twenty-three teachers. It has superior 
musical advantages, and ranks with the 
beat schools on the continent. The charges 
are very moderate. If you have a daughter 
to educate, send to the President, Rev. I. C, 
Pershing, D D., Pittsburgh, Pa, for a cata- 
logue. Fall Term opens September 4th. 








SPECIAL NOTICBS. 


ao oF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
ools. Price, 35 cents, Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
pee Philadelphia. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has Turkish, Russian, Suiphur, Hydropathic and 
Electrical Baths, Vacuum Treatment, Inhalation of 
Oxygen, Compressed and Raretied Air, Health Lift 

by the teenamnent ef Nervous, Lung, Female, an 
other chronic diseases. 











A FINE story tor young children—Nan’s Thanks- 
giving—by Mrs, C Harris; price, 35 cents, post- 
aid; and Angel’ 8 Christmas, by the author of “ Little 
Dot”! and other charmin 4 tales for A ag enile readers; 
rice, 30 cents, post-pai Issued by the American 
ract Society. Ask booksellers for them, or send to 
the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 





Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 





SAMPLES 8.S. PAPERS free. _B. Griffith, Phila. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 


USE WALTER BAKER & 0. ’S CHOCOLATE. 














U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York 





ARRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. 8. Sapetes. 
G New Cc atalogue 





APPLETONS JOURNAL — Art Journal — Populc 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 





HARPERS CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents tor postage. 


GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
A cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 





)XFORD TEACHERS BIBLE. 
( Tie Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker 8t., N. Y. 





My Picture Lesson ; ar pages for every Sunday 
100 wales. one year, fio. ible House, N. Y. 





EVELL’S ciassified reference cataiogue of 8. 
R supplies free to any address. F. H. Revell, AS 


RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work 
B Address, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, iN. A 








~ CE NTS sent with the order, will give you the 
1 Augsburg 8. 8. Teacher, on trial, for three months, 
a Address, H. 5. Boner, Supt., 42 N. yth st, Paila. 





NH splendid “ Midwinter Nutlver vi ocriouers 

1 Monthly, and the ee aaa wanes of 

icholas sent as §) ens, post-paid, for 30 centa. 
pve —— Scribner & Con. 743 Broadway, New York. 
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HOO ‘FLY, OR MUSQUITO.—For 60c. you can 
getl piece, 8 yards, Musquito Net. By mail from 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen su: 





years successful | 
experience, is fully prepared to recommend Princi- 


iy Professors, Lecturers, Tutors, and Governesses 
ior schools and families, teachers to positions, and 
schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. | 


Bayar’ Taylor says: “I take great pleasure in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr.8.C. 
Shortlidge.” 

Hon. Fernando Wood, a patron of the Academy, 
says: “ I cheerfully consent to the use of my name as 
reference.” 

0 Per Quarter of 10 weeks, $280 for 40 weeks, $364 

7 for 52 weeks; full charge for nicely furnished 
rooms, boarding, washing, gas, etc., etc., tuition, use 
ot schon! books, and al! necessary school expenses at 
SHORTLIDGE'’S, Media, ( Pern.,) Academy for Young 
Men and Boys. Noextracharges. Ten teachers, all 
College Graduates: one Harvard, tour Yale. Special 
attenjion to both advanced and backward pupils. 
Both individual and class instruction. Recommended 
by Governor Routt, Judge Van Hoesen. Professor 
Blauvelt, U S. Naval Academy; Richard J. Hinton, 
Rev. Drs. Hill and Peabodv, Harvard; etc., etc. 
Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard 
A.M.), Media, Penn. Media is 12 miles from Philadel- 
phia, has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter. 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 

FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 

Is situated in a perfectly healthful location, and is free 
from temptations to intemperance or vice. Good and 
abundant board is furnished. Thorough instruction 
in English studies. Pupils prepared for the Fresh- 
map or higher college classes. Address for catalogues, 

G. K. BECHTEL, A. M., Principal, 

Colora, Cecil County, Md. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 





form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 


Competent Li structors WITHCUT CHARGE 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


ni] ‘ 
— FEMALE COLLEGE, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and holds a high rank for giving athorough, 
solid, and el’ gant ulture in all departments. It is 
sufficiently endowed to afford its superior advantages 
at very low charges. Vhe next session opens Septem- 
ber ll. Send for catalogue to Miss A. M. BRUNSON, 
Sec’y, or address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 





TV\ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
P CHESTER, PA. 


Opens September 1!. Thorough instruction in Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and English. 
For circulars apply to 


COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 











PRESIDENT. | 





wes COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

Full Collegiate, Special, and Academic Courses. 
Superior instruction in music. Location a 
for beauty, heaithfulness, and refinement; buildings 
elegant: a home where parents may with confidence 
intrust their daughters. Term begins Sept. 11, 1878. 

Send for Catalogue. 

KEV. E. 8S. FRISBEE, President. 





Ler arern ACARENSY. 
Fits thoroughly for College. Course of study and 
methods of instruction similar to those of best Eastern 
schools. Rates much less. Please address for circu- 


lars, etc.. 
W H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Principal. 





HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 

J STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Boarding and 
Day School for Young ies and Children. will re- 
open on MONDAY September 23. Board and a 
complete course in Latyn. English and French, $400 

rannum. French isthe language of the family. Da: 
Raslere. $100. Preparato Department, $75. Pri- 
mary, $50. MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 





H°™“= SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages tor a thorough education. Refers by 
—— to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The eneey 
hool Times, and Rev. S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





Laas, SEMINARY for Young Women, Anburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston privileges with delightful sub- 
urban home Special care of health, manners, and 
morals of growing girls. Unusual advantages in 
Music, Elocution, etc. Send for catalogue 

&. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


OREAD INSTITUTE For Young Women, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Founded 1848 Confessedly one of the best female 

seminaries in N. E. Most excellent advantages in 

Music, Elocution, ete. Send for catalogue to Rev. 
H. R. GREENE, at Jamestown, K. L, till Sept. 10. 








NOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. 
/ Bestand largest building in theState. Instruction 
thorough, Both Sexes. Ten departments. Fifth year 
opens Sentemb r5. #225 per year. Catalogues free. 
Rev. GEO, H. WHITNEY, D.D., President. 





INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages, 
Painting, Wood-carving, and Music. 
Rev. Davip H. Moors, D.D., President. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for You Ladies, 
G i ne ala Conn. For circulars, ~~ RR the 





Principa Miss EMILY NELSON. 
ighland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., fits 
cadets for college, scientific school, and business. 
23d year begins Sept. ll. C. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt, 


JESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, Wilmington, 

Del. 38th year begins September9. Buildings 

just refitted and refurnished. For catalogues, address 
Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 











PSssrETLL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Send for Iliustrated Circular ior 1878-79. 

N4t0ONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philada. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


music lessons for $15.00 at the New England 
Conservatory Music Hall, Boston. 7 emi- 
nent professors. 

For circulars address 





poe ag aA graduate of Princeton Comege 
J ysace as teacher. Apply to H., 840 N. B. 
Elizabeth, N. J. References. -W. C. : 


Elizabeth, N. J., and others, weber, D., 


wistown, Pennsylvania, /2Struments! 


18,000 students since 1867. | 
E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, | 








EDUCATIONAL. 





HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


ELEGANT BUILDINGS, EIGHT DSPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 


Thirteen teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the College. Charges less than any school 
in the United States, affording equal advantages and 
accommodations. Fall term opens Sept. 4th. Send to 
Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D,D., Pittsburgh, Penn., for a 
catalogue. 





LAIR PRESBYTERTAL ACADEMY, 
i For young persons of both sexes, will reopen on 
Wednesday, September 4. Near the Blue Ridge, the 
situation is beautiful and healthy. Young men are 
prepared by ca-eful and thorough instruction for 


college or for business; and advanced studies are | 


offered to young ladies. The government is mild, but 
efficient. he building is supplied with pure water 
and heated by steam. Terms moderate. 
H. GREGORY, A.M., Ph.D., 
Blairstown, N. J. Principal. 


\TEUBEN VILLE (0.) 
FEMALE SEWINARY. 

Board, room. and light, per year, #175; one-fourth off 
for the daughters of ministers. Tuition in English 
Course, Languages, Music, Painting, etc., very moder- 





ate. | 
REV. C.C, BEATTY, D.D., LL.D., Superintendent. 


REV. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Principal. 
B STON UNLVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Elocu- | 
‘ Next term | 

For Circulars address Professor | 


tion, Actors, and for general 
begins October 9 
LEWIS B. MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


culture, 


tien NITY HALL, 





BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. 

Established 1867. English and French Home School 
for Young Ladies. Varied advantages of the highest 
order. Number of pupils limited. Fall term begins 
Sept. 19. For circular, address Miss R. G. Hunt, Prin. 


HOROUGH, SAFE, PLEASANT HOME 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Fourteenth year, 14 
boarders. Rev.W.M.WELLS, Prin., Hightstown, N.J. 











6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. Best Offer 
ever made. __F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
5 Mixed Cards,with name, in case, 13c. 25, no2alike, 

ldc. Outfit, 0c. Atwater Bros., Forestville, Ct. 


95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name 
*)10e.. postnald, GEO. 1. REED & 60.” Nasaan, N ¥ 








3 CARDS, Snow-flake, Silk, etc., with name, 10 
cents. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





2 ~ FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Oriental, etc., in 25 
9) styles with name, 1l0c. J.B. Huested,Nassau,N.Y. 








F} , all in perfect order, not 
usic at rae Send for Illustrateds 
ACF WATERS & SONS, Manufac. 
Hast 14th Street, New York. 


‘Another battle on high prices AD{ 
| PIA NO War with monopolists renewed ORGAN 


See Beatty’s latest Newspaper for full reply sent free, 





Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest circular, 
| Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs, beautiful 
Challenge comparison! Rivals are 
jealous of my success! ost successful house in 
America! Commenced a few years ago without a dol- 
lar, sales now nearly $2,000,000 annually. Lowest 
prices ever given. Elegant Rosewood Pianos, #135, 
16-stop Church Organs, $115. Tremendous bargains 


WAR" aimee eo ea WAR 





AMATEUR PRINTERS’ ScPPetss 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT! LOWEST PRICES! 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE, 


NATIONAL TYPE CO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL . 
REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and — oy ye Cards— Reward 
Cards. Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal 
Cards. TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF- 
FORD’S SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine 
Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 














| a THE 8S. 8S. ASSEMBLY.—By mail, 8 yards 

white mosquito netting. for 60c. six lawn ties and 
two linen collars for 50c; clothes and tooth brush, 50c; 
hair brush, 25c.; three pairs English balf hose for 50c: 
pocket fan 5c to 25c; sliding leather case fan 45c: box 
of paper and envelopes, 25c; shawl strap, 25c; linen 
front Jaundried shirt, $1.00 and $1 25; unlaundried, 60c 
and 85c; from 


J.D. CARLISLE, 37 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, Penna. 
END for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 


Papers published by the American Sunday Sch 
| Union. No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis = 


| 
BIBLE TAGS erin eae 



























Forthe Distribution, =| 








John Wanamaker’s 


Ready Made Suits for STOR 
‘ 


Reliable Dry Goods, 

Ladies, Gentlemen, and 

Children; Hats, Boots 

and Shoes, and Ladies’ —t 
and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. | 


queens 


Goods sent all over the U. S. by mail, 


and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


























THE LIGHTNING PLAITER 

I achieving astonishing success, is selling 
with wonderful rapidity, and giving 

entire satisfaction. 


The tedious and uneven work done by hand 
is made, by the aid of this machine, the work 
of a few minutes. A child can operate it with 

erfect ease, t makes Kilt, Knife, Box 

Jouble Box-rose, etc., rapidly. A press board 
and full directions go with each machine, 


“Tt has been tried in our family and with complete satisfaction. “We recommend it to our lady readers.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Sent by mall! to any address, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, 
F. W, BROWN, 179 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 











IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD.® 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


va SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE 


This justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the Gluten derived (") 
from the ite Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid extract, the invention of an eminent 
Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended, but certified to, by a large number of Chemists and 
Physicjans, representing a very high degree of medical science, as the Safest, most Acceptable and Reliable 

fr] Food for the Geovrte and Protection of Infants and Chiidren, and ty, 


aw For Mothers Lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their Offspring. Q 


s Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain > 
WY and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary composition ae — 
” That which makes strong Bone and Muscle, that which makes good Flesh and Blood: that which 1 @) 
~ easy of Digestion—never constipating; that which is kind and friendly to the Brain, and that which acts asa 
es preventive of those Intestinal Disorders incidental to Childhood. 
a And while it would be difficult to conceive of anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy and De-_ 
() licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, and general Debility, its rare Medicinal Excellence in al] Intestinal Diseases, 
ion especially in Dysemtery, Chronic Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantum, has been incontesta- 
ily proven. 
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aa IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2 Druggists and Pharmacists Of the United States. 
Z WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


SOLD BY 


‘ad! 














i 
STANDARD 


CLA 





There is a marked unanimity of opinion 
concerning 


TARRAST’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


It is everywhere regarded as a standard article, and is 
held in particularly high esteem by medical scientists, 
well qualified to judge of its eflicacy as a remedy for 
disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys and 
nervous system, Small doses of it achieve astonishing 


results, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Best and Only Dated Class Book. ; 


Its Reputation National. 





Order one Month beforehand. Orders must 
be sent not later than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class Books commencing the year with 
next month. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 

Order from your bookseller, or 

J. J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 
Szexp 9 Cents FOR SAMPLE. 


Now Ready!! LNTERNATIONALS.S. 


ALL MAP, C. 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP OF JERUSALEM. 
Illustrates the Iyternational S. 8S. Lessons 


prepared from ‘the best authorities and 
Large type, easily read at a distance 


The July edition is now ready. 


1825. 








1877 

THE PENNSYLVANIA 

| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

INCORPORATED 1825. 


40x60. 
Carefully 
latest surveys. 
table of distances, length of rivers, height of moun 


’ A Dap 0,000. . + Assets. 704,481 
tains, etc. All places mentioned in the New Testa ital, Game seg nfl, = 
ment shown; where exact location is doubtful, so | JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
designated; System of concent.ic circles by whic} 


any place can be readily found. Admitted to be the 
largest, cheapest, and best S. 8. map published for the 
money. Seut prepaid on receipt of price. 

No. 2. On cream paper, countries colored_....... 


WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 





No. 3. On fine white muslin, countries colored... 
White paper, mounted on rollers, countries col’d 
Same as above with patent spring rollers 


Don’t fail to order the International 8. 8.Wall Map, (C.) 
M. A, COUDY, Publisher, 
2938 ‘Thomas Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


i UTTER.—All ladies who make gilt-edge butter, 
should have their own monogram. or design. 
Enclose stamp for circular to A. KE. SHARP, 


307 Argyle Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


YNOLORADO HOUSE, 


C OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH O0.,N. J. 
NOW OPEN. 


Terms, $10 to $15 per week. 100 feet rom surf. 
House in perfect order. Take carsof Pennsylvania 
Railroad at West Philadelphia. 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per copy. 
valet free., Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New 
or 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


—_—————e 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Prova i to 14 Copies, « «+ « $2.15 ench. 
“ 16t0298 “* “ee 1,90 « 
80 Copies and upwards, + 1.65 “ 

(Which inclades 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been ph AD The price to all ae 

aubscribers is now @2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a yoar at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorised to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions w expire at the same time with 
the club as orsgneiy ¢ ordered. Thenew subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be carefu) to name not —_ the post- 
office to which they ‘et * sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al! addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew eithera single or club 
eubour ption, In connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person AA, whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore n sen 

oa bacribers wishing to 1 ae Tus Trams to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .56. 


This r is designed to supply Sn oe em 
with eine, in the lin e of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not qnetns. t is 
ublished monthly, and wil! be sent, op receipt of 
te price, only to sof Tus Timms who are 
P sor Su ts (incla in the latter 
clase assistant superintendents, and heads of d 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 
In sending your renewal to The Cope 
Pa please mention the date to which you have 
Ait tor d for Tax Sunpay Sonoo. Timms, as given on the 
iow address label] on Tus Timms, 











THE WEER LY LESSON LEAF. 
nee Copies, one oremtm, -= « @ 69 


one y ‘7.20 
Less than 100 “copies” at same rate. 


THE SOROLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
) +4 Oopies, three months, » « 6.25 


one year 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates.. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make Fo ened for 
the same by a money order payable at elphia, 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday Schoo! Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 

The Superintendent’s Paper, one year, 8 shillings. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, 

ai rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
office. 


Letters concernt 
ments should be ad 





7 ae or Advertiss- 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
630 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








CRUROAH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Hells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Sc vols, Fire 
Alarms, Farms,ete. Fuiiy 


WARRANTED. Pg ue 
_ ent Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, Otneinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Beli Founders, Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a superior Hone ot Bells. 


Special attention given to C H BELLA, 
aa |llustrated Catalogues sent 


MYUNKEKELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceedin + = 
of all others, No agencies, P. O. address, Sither 
Troy or Weert Troy, N. ¥. 

MENEELY & 00. 


The Great Ch 
‘ 
1e Great Church Light. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
Give the most powerful, the Softest, Cheapest. and | 
the Best Light known for Churenes, Stores, Show 
¥ indows, Parlors, Banks, Offices. Picture Galleries, | 
Thea'res, Depots, etc. New and elegant de igas. 
Send siz-ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
A snare ~ ‘ount to churches and the trade. 
* . RINK, & 551 Pearl Street, sew ¥ ork. 


“L&R LAMB, 69 CARMINE ST, ¥. Y | 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 


























Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk $8. Banners, Golors & Gold, $5 each 
TEXTS and MOTTOES for _Decorat: von in Great Var ety. 
Ul, Catalog yue ot Fu urniture, I< oC Decor ations ns and Banner $, 106 





LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern yrs PINE, Mich and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 
and Ship TIMBER Lumber for export. | ¢ 
cut to dimension and Vessels furnished 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainsco 
ings, ete., for trimming churches and 


Piease send for estimates. 
K. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New York, 


Meuld- 
ine dwell- 


COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC, | 


How to bea Magician. 


N illustrated catalogue oft the best magical 
apparatus, such as is used by ail of the promi- 
nent magicians, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents. In case the person sending fora 
| catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance. Any boy, by making a wise selection 
| from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 
make himself very entertaining to his friends. Many 
| pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 
The catalogue should 
be in the hands of every wide-awake boy in the 
land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSTIC WORK. 





by an entirely new beginner. 





angl Baskets, Rus- 
tic Vases, Rustic 
Rustic Chai Bi 
Houses, Windo 


w Gardens, 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
——. manaofactured 
and for sale. 
Florists’ ee 
IN GENERA 
This Hangi et In 
five ae 8, ra a many 


ogue. 


Rustic Mfg. Co., 


29 FULTON 8T., 
New York City, 


Please state what paper 
you saw this in. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be In every family; It {s a never-failing source 
of wmstruction and amusement to young and old. 
cay managed and ey meme or more costly if 
red. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue to 
R. & J. BECK 
Manufacturing Optica: 
921 Chestnut Strest, Phila. 


BY THE USE OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 


8 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Frozen 
p maemo Fruit Ices, etc., evc., Can be frozen and har- 
d read tor.immediate use, ia 6 fo ‘0 minutes’ time 
oor at a lotal cost ot 6to8 cents for ice and sait,a 
Jd adelphia retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 2%, 30, 40 
by Bold ‘wholesale -_ LES BLA the eemggoure, 
CHARLES G 
) Market ‘ek, Pitlatetphia 
_ Send address for peie-tst and discoun 


“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 
One bait willcatch 
———~ Twenty Fish. 
fishi nh &c. 
Noe fer tacge hah, mink, muskerate, &e- 3c. 
Sentby mail. J. BRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
of useful ties and mention this paper. 

















Send for Catalog 
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Hool & HOME PRICES 
For SUNDAY ScHO 7 STOCKS REDUCED 
AN LAROE® sTOSC.T.MI AN. 


| 
SCOTS AEST STRRANLADA 





Well suited for Public Exhibitions. New edition o1 
Catalogue now ready, siving greatlyjRedu ced Prices Prices. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inkin 
conuMBlan, Phksole, So 
, from $25 to othe 
work of a §250 as mee 

P? from $850. Stamp for catalo 
a Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Fede Bt. 
Roston. Mass. Eatablished 1847, 


‘PATE! E N TS procured for Inventions, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, etc. Advice 
(all or send for book of mer ye Address 


Tenn A. Wiedersheim & Co., No. 110 South Fourth 
Street, second floor front room, Phiiadelphia. 











DRY IN ’ POWDER 


: CITRATE OF MAGHESIA, 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
| versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best mediciae for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all complaints arising from Acidity 
| Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood ap 

regulates the bowels, It ts superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. Pre- 
pared by A. ROGERS SONS, New York City. 





WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justiy celebrated for their su 
and workmanship. T 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
xe s, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.60, 
Toor Nursing Corset |8 the delightof 
h every motner, Vrice, $1.75, Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, | 
("2 bone 8), is werrented cy te 
down over ibe hins rice, 8. 28. 

Por se'e by 1 ag. chapta, Samples 
sent by mallca receipt of price, 


Warner Bros, 221 Broadway, N. Y. 











Sacramental Sabbaths, 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 


ORGANISTS, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


Are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 

Vacations in examini the large number of useful 
Music —- y Oliver Ditson & Co. es 

cially for thi 


Examine L.O. Emerson’s new ‘ON WARD,” 
(97 50 per doz,): his best book for Singing Schools. 
= his new “ Chareh paveine. i oid pr doz.), 

splendid Anthem Book. Also - red 
Quartets ” ($2.00). 

Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four-Part 

—, in Pamphlet Form, (five tu ten cts, 


ogues furnished. 


> ° Johuson’s New Method for Thor- 

PH Base, ($1.00 ,) the best Instruction Rook | 

earningto play Vhord Musicin Psalm Tunes, 

Also Chorus <aete Iustrue- 

tien ‘Book, ($12 per doz..) a complete 
manual and class book. Worth « care 1 study. 


aa The ove, and a multitude of other’convenient 
and a 8, > mae Soetee at the stores of OLIVER 
OrTson & Co. Boston, New York, and Philade!- 
powell tg &  iteaty Chicago ; Newhall at Cincinnati ; 

herman, ran e& Francisco. a with all 
prominent dealers throughout the country 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., sosrox. 


C. H. DITSON & O0O.. J.E. DITSON &Co, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GHIKAP MUML 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 









































Songs of England e 
Songs of Germany .... E 
Songs of Ireland ................. - 

Songs of Scotland 8 
Songs of Wales..............-.-....---+-+0+-------- 4 
Sacred Songs............ rL 
Schumann’s Songs --... 2.22... ...2.20ccee--0-.00- a 
Mendelssohn's Songs....................-.--.----- 
Beethoven's Songs........-....2........0ssee------ 4 
Rubinstein’s Songs.... mili re 
Rubinstein’s Duets...........-.........----.---..-- H 

MUSICAL CABINET. 

Gounod’s Songs ¥ 
Kucken’s Songs F 
Schubert s Songs....----..........---------2---00--= + 
Handel's Sacred Sengs...............----........-- 
TS Ba oc cccisecnccccncescccccceccccccsecnce Cc 
Sullivan’s Songs......-.............--------2 200 oe > 4 
TO ic accccccncccstsscccceensececcecescccss T 
Offenbach’s Songs...................------- 8 
Baritone and Bass Songs...............----....---- E 
Santley’s New Songs...............----....----..-. A 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs............-..-....-.------ g 





And bundreds Mo others, all beautifully printed. 
Send tor full catalogue. 


WM, A. POND & OO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 
NOW READY? CH New! Sweet — 


GOSPEL ECHOES ..:.... 


Do not supply ror bee pee —_ pow w singing ks, unt 
vou have examined it is 4 far t! 
UNDAY 8 ry Pave Se: “MEETINGS, av 
Home Circies. [tia full of contributions from ALL Th 
KET eathars of Sunday-school music in the covxtr 





Children each rs, Superimeadents, Pastors, Parents 

all say they want i*- For sale everywhere. Sample pag 

free 6. 30 cents. 3 f +4 eh * oven, by mail 

Address, “CEST i) ROOF ioosa, Towa, 
a 





AGREAT OFFER! ere tr 
ing these hard 
times dispose of 100 new Pianos 
and Organs, of first-class makers, at 
lower prices for cash, or installments, 
than ever before offered. Waters’ 
Pianos and Organs are the best made, 
warranted for five years. Ill. Cata- 
logues mailed. Great inducements to 
the trade. Pianos, 7-octave, $130; 
7 1l-3-octave, $140; Organs, 7 stops, 
$65; 8 stops, $70; 12 stops, $85; 
cash, in perfect order, not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


IF COSTS YOU NOTHING 


for we send them on ten 


salad, pay eight Doth ways if ocuraed. Up 
PRICE, $67.00. 
ALLEGER., BOWLBY & MM.. Wachington ny 


AIRBANKS’ TT 
IFTY CENT 
AVORITES. HEHE 


Hand Book of Bible Readings, By H. B. Chamberlin. 
The Bible and the Sunday-school. By Rev. W. F. 











Craita, 

Titesteatinns ¢ and Helpful Eatata « on the International 
Lessons, July e. anuar gus we F. Crafts. 

‘The Coming g Man. By Rev a3 Cra’ 

Instincts and Incidents of Childhood. ny Rev. W. F. 
Cc — 


Through the mye to the Heart. By Rev. W. F. Crafts. 
Open tters to Primary Teachers. By Mrs. W. F. 
These seven books will be mailed to one address 


r $3. 

Te first two can also be procured in cloth binding 
for 75 cents each, the last two for $i each. 

EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER should 
have theee books. 








Address FAIRBANKS & C©O., Publishers, 
4 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
25 ZAnor Sa hy ay 50 for lic. 
us. Agents Outfit, 10c. 150 

Styles. Hall & Oo.. Hudson. N. Y. 
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each extensive y used by choirs, Societies, | 
etc, | 
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| My listening ear. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE ABIDING ONE, 


{Miss Blatchley, in The Christian.] 





| Some hearts are like a quiet village street, 


Few and well known the passers to and fro; 
Some like a busy city’s market-place, 
And countless forms and faces come and go. 


Into my life unnumbered steps have trod, 
Though brief that life, and nearing now its 
close. 
first, the forms of phantasies and dreams, 
And then the varied tread of friends and foes, 


Coming and going—ah ! there lay the pang, 
That when my heart had blossomed and un- 
loc ked 
Its wealth to greet the loved familiar step, 
Lo! it was gone, and only echoes mocked 


But oh! there came one step 
So soft and slow, which said, “I pass not by, 
Bat stay with thee forever, if thou wilt, 

Amid this constant instability.” 


Then in His eyes I saw the love I craved— 
Love past my craving—love that died for me. 
He took my hand and in its gentle strength 
I learned the joy of leaning utterly. 


Still do the countless footsteps come and go; 
Still with a sigh the echoes die away: 

But One abides and fi !s the solitade 
With music and with beauty, night and day. 


THE “CANNOT BUT” IN 
ELOQUENCE 
(From The Christian at Work.] 


So many series of Lectures on Preaching 
have been delivered and published and so 
much bas been said about individual 
methods and characteristics, that there is 
aome danger lest our young men should 
grow to be the imitators of others, and 
forget that in a large degree eloquence is 
independent of al! peculiarities avd lies 
behind personality, using that precisely as 
it uses other =" in its eagerness to 
attain its end. The great thing to be 
remembered by all who would become 
efficient either in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form is, that nothing can = well said which 
does not compel itself to be said. The 
irrepressible is always eloquent, and there 
is nothing elequent which is not also irre- 
pressible’ This is the case in the kindred 
arts of music, poetry, and painting. The 
really effective music is that which, so 
to say, sings itself When a youth came 
to Mozart and asked him how he should 
begin to compose, the great man advised 
him to wait. “ But,” laplled the youth, 
“you composed much earlier.” “So I 
did,” was the answer. “but then I asked 
nobody about it” Equelly the true poem 
is that which the poet cannot help produ- 
cing. It isin him, and insists on making 
expression for itself. The thoughts breathe, 
and therefore the words burn. In the same 
way the finest pictures take hold of the 
artist, and will not leave him until he has 
given them permanence upon his canvas. 
Those which he paints simply because he 
must paint somethin are commonly 
inferior productions; Put the creations 
which possess him, and which he can get 
rid of en'y by giving them shape and form, 
are such as thrili the beholder with delight. 
Now the same rule holds with eloquence. 
It cannot be made to order, and hence 
alwavs when the speaker is trying to rise 
to some occasion, or to say something 
which he conceives will be appropriate, he 
fails Inepiration comes only with the 
“cannot but.” When the man feels that 
be “cannot but” speak, his utterance 
“capnot but” be powerful. When it comes 
to be with him aa it was with the prophet 
when he says, “His word was in mine 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing, 
and I could not stay;” or when he feels, 
like Paul, that necessity is laid upon him, 
yes, woe is unto him if he preach not the 
goepel, then his sermons will be eloquent 
in spite of all the eccentricities by which 
he may bs characterized, and even in spite 
of his lack of what the world calls polish, 
We do not undervalue culture indeed, but 
culture without this inner fire is nothing 
better than the polish on the cold marble, 
because it Jacks the life. And even where 
that fire exists, there needs to be great 
cautirn leat im attending to the culture the 
fire should be c«verlaid snd extinguished, 
for everythirg that turns the speaker's mind 
from his great absorbirg aim, and fixes it 
upon himsel{, does by so mnch abstract its 
power ‘rom ‘his speech. Mr. Gough orce 
told us that a friend in a most kindly way 
directed his attention to what he considered 








a fault in his manner; but the only result 
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was that he had to give up using the par- 
ticular illustration to which his frend 


re‘erred, because always when he tried to | 


employ it the effort to get rid of the fault 
entirely destroyed the effect which had 
formerly been produced in spite of it. All 
culture which may be acquired with- 
out intruding se'f-consciousness into the 
speaker will be valuable; but whenever the 
p rpose becomes uppermost to say a thing 
in a particular way, rather than to have the 
thing said, the orator has given place to the 
elocutionist. So we reiterate our assertion, 
that the grand indispensable element in 
oratory, the very soul of eloquence itself, 
8 in the old “cannot but” ot the Apostles, 
The weil-known story of the domb boy who 
acquired the power of speech because of his 
Overmastering impu'se to give aneeded warn- 
ing may or may not be true; but evenif it be 
a myth, its lesson lies in the principle on 
which we now insist. He, therefore, would 
be the best friend of our young theologu-s, 
who shou'd tell them not to attempt to 
tea uatil they feel that they dare not 

eep silence. When a young man came to 
his pastor and asked advice as to whether 
he should become a minis‘er, he received 
for bis answer this counsel: “ Young man, 
don’t become a minister if you can help it” 
It was quaintly spoken, and is perbaps at 
first a littie liable to be misunderstood, but, 
right y apprehended. it has in it the pith of 
the wnole philosopby of rhetoric. He who 
feels himseit impelled by some inner and 
irresistible necessity to preach; he who, 
though he has struggled to resist the ‘“‘call’’ 
as long as he could, 1s at last ‘ shut 
up” to its acceptance as an inevitable 
necestity ; he who speaks because, consider- 
ing the glory oi th: gospel, the needs cf 
his fellowmen, and the command of his Lord, 
he can no longer hold his peace, will in the 
end, so speak that great multitudes sba'l 
believe. And itis because so many enter 
on the minisiry without this prime pre- 
requisite that they are inefficient in it, or 
leave 1t for some other calling. Tney could 
have help d becoming min’s'ers, and there- 
fore the ministry was not their sphere; 
but those who have felt that they mus¢ 
preach have found in the pulpit the throne 
of their peculiar power. 


Herein, too, may we see the explanation 
of the fact that sometimes the man who 
hss been on other occasiors truly ele quent 
is tams and feeble. Oa the former occasions 
be spoke what he could not hold back, and 
because be had to speak it or prove recreant 
to his conscience and his God; on the 
latter he desired only to fill up an allotted 
time with something whieh he could calla 
rermon, but which was born out of no 
special convictions, and delivered for no 
special purpose. Irreprersibility, then, is 
at the heart of earnestness, and earnestness is 
always «1 quent. It will take the shortest 
road and the surest methods. It willerchew 
all extravag«nces and exaggerations, Ii wiil 
speak naturally, simply, truthfully, effec 
tively. I: will not imitate; it cannot be 
imitated ; and it will differ as much from the 
clap-trap of the sensationalist as the rever- 
berations of the thunder in an Alpine 
valley do trom the tin rattle of the theatre, 





THE “GOOD OLD TIMES,” 
LFrom The Churchman. ] 


The good old times are often longed for 
by those who see the doings of rings, the 
bribery practised by lobbyists, and the per- 
version of financial trusts by men who 
have stood high in the esteem of their ‘el- 
lows. 1518, however, a great mistake to 
suppose that men in old times were any 
betier than they are now. In many points 
of morale and manners there has in fact 
been marked improvement during the pres- 
ent century. Literature is purer; there is 
leaa druakenners in respectable c.reles, and 
general intelligence is greatly ircreas-d, A 
giance at history will show tha: it is not a 
century since Eng’and, »ndin fact almcs 
the whoie civilized world, seemed to be 
hopel-asly given over to the sway of politi- 
calcorrvpion, Tae rea‘er of the diary of 
Samuel P-pys remembers how much use 
wes made of bribes at the end cf the 
seventeenth century in Ecgiand 

Oar circumstances, as a people, are bad 
enoug), for we are suffering from the pub- 
lic demoralization resulting from war; but 
hope is to bs gained by looking f:rward, 
not backward, and by working, each in bis 
piace, to bring about betier times than any 
go d” Oues that the world has ever seen, 
It is not by locking at what maz has don: 
that we ought to be cheered, but rather by 
hol ting berore us the poss biitties of a glo- 
rious fature ot politica: purity and nationa! 
grandeur, based upon individaal integrity. 
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NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 


NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City o1 Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward 
Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot ef Canal and Wait Streets, at 50) P M 


Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A M., arriving in Boston at 6 A.M., in ample time 
for al! Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 400 AM. 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Rethlehem and Fahyan 
House, Portland Lew.ston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
gor, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M., and Bangor 
6.50 P.M., without transfer. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 A. M., for all stations on New London, Northern, 
Cent: Vermont, Norwich and Worester, anc 
New York and New England Railroads, 


FREIGHT. The new and i gon freight and 
Se (iron) steamer City of Lawrence wil! rus 

connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted, 


4a Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information inquire of 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40 North River, N. Y 


TO NEW YORK 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the sea-shore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of New England. 





Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
EAST leave North Pennsylvania lepot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.: 1.30, 2.30, 4.15 
545 P. M., and 12 midnight. 4.30 P. M. Accommoda- 
tion for Trenton, 

For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 a. M., 1.30, 
4.15, P_ M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 P. M. 

PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P M. trains, 

For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A.M.. 2.30 and 545 P.M. 

For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington, and Ucaware 
ea Bound Brook llroad, at 6.45, 9.40, and 11.30 A.M.; 
4.15 and 5.45 P_M.; and 12 midnight. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
PARK. OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE. 
At 7.45* and 9.30* A, M., 2.30* and 4. 5 P. M. 
Trains marked * through without change of cars). 
eturcing trains leave New York 6.30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 
A. M., 1.30, 4, 5.30 P. M., 12 night. 
TICKET OFFICES. 

434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest~ 
nut Street, and Berks Street Depot. 

B collected and checked to destination by 
press, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARE. Gener Agent. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
est quality WASH BLUE, and, moni | -al measure 
D, &. WILTBERGER © -rietor, 
233 North Second,Street, Philadelphia 


Mann’s 











AGENTS WANTED. 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
side Vinitor. Terns and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
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SBBOTT’S LAKGE TYP® (Ulastrated) 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH NOTES, is a splendid work for agents. Noth- 
ing like it All wantit. P-ice.¢$2.00. Address, H. 8s. 
GOO.SPEED & CO., New York or Cincianaxi, O. 


From Advertisers. 


From Everybody's Publishing Co,, Chicago, Ilis., June 

| 28, 1878. The circulation of our Everybody’« Paper 

has increased 20.000 copies in the I»st six months, and 

we attribute it in a large measure to ep ny 

The Sunday school Times. We consider it the t 
adver. ising medium in this country. 


From Chorles F. Hill, manufacturer of the oe 
Book Case, Hazieton, Pa.—Allow me to commen 
The Sunday Schoo! Ties as a very valuable 
advertising medum. The returns my advertise- 
ment of the Fold ng Book Case brought me, far 
exceeded any paeer ever tried. I caunot under- 

stand this, but I know it is so. 


| [From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl 
| by, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 

Tt is simple justice to you to say that our es | 
| advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundrec 
fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have always experienced immediate 
and profitable returns. 
| [From Croft, Wilbur & Co., Manutacturers of Con- 


| fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 

| After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday Schoo! Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 

i from the larger share of ali the states in the 

| on. 


| (From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New Yor 
facturer and Bahibitor of Stereopticons.— 

15, 1877.) 

It is a pleasure to me’to Inform you that my ad- 
vertising In The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
| exception. Before I had seen the issue con‘sinin 

my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 

me | had found a medium of the atest value. 
' Lam giad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 

tisements which are intended to decetve | a 
| that cannot possibly be made good, anc believe 
. the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons iu largely due to this fact. 


| [Prom Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, &c., 40 Bast 14th Street, New York.—Fed- 
| ruery 16, 1877.) 
We take pleastre in saying thatea an advertieing 
medium, we consider The Su odar 4ehoo! Times one 
of the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadel phia.— August 31, 1877.) 
IT have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
| Times, and shall avai! myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
| range of my experience. 


| [Prom 2. Coteworth Pincaney, Provrvter of Pick 
| ney’s my ‘or Schools and Teachers, 80) Union 
| Square, New 


ork.| 
| I have been so gratified with the returns trom m 
| advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact te you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers from 
my adve ment in this paper than from any other 
I cove employed. 


[From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
ll.—January 16, 1877.) 

| More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in ‘The Sunday Schoo! 
Times. 


[Prom A. J. Weidener, mater ax’ “Phiiadeloninn 
nial season, of the Praracin Hota, hia.— 

July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientionsly that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your ter oftener than 
from any other paper in which I have advertised 
this 








Wiliam Cullen Bryant's 


Latest and greatest work will be completed in Augnst. 
Teachers and students, of good descriptive faculty, can 
profitably use vacation time in taking orders ir it. 
Address Fords, Howard & Huibect, 27 Park Piace, 
New York. 





5000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 
TEN OTHER 


“Tilustrated Lord’s er,” 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 
NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 
Agents are retare Agent $2 to $15 per day. Ministe 


rs 
Book and Picture ents, and ai! out of employment, 
ay > for circular an 


terms *nd be convinced. 
ess, 


nV. 8. T. CE, 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 





a@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 
BETSEY BO#RBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


eaeies LeeET ene 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
©O., Hartford, Ct.. Chicago, Ul., Newark. N. J. 





“This ook needs no endorsement.”—Dr. Palmer. 
Agents wanted for Dr. March's New Book, 


FROM DARK TO DAWN. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 


Serves in the Bible purtrays wito vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the besuty, pathos, and sub- 
limity of the Storiesof the Bble Agents will find 
this book with it« sparkling thonghts, ziowing style, 


beautiful engravings. and rich bindings. the best ia 
the market. terms Liberal Circulars Free. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY ov ms WORLD 


Embracing fui! and authentic accunnts vol every 
nat on of ancient and modern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the growth of the nations of modern Eu- 
rove, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal system, 
the reformation, the discovery and settlement of the 
New World, etc.. etc. 

It contains 67:2 fine historical en 
1260 ‘targe double column pages, an 
complete History of the Wor! 
sells at sight. Send 


vings and 
is the most 
ever published. It 
for specimen pages and extra 


| terms to Agents. and gee why it sells faster than any 


{ 
i 


other book. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SALHRAMBNI AL sawn: ATHS. 
In Cloth, Bite and Goid, W quate per copy, Addrem 
M. @., Box &, Kinderhook Bew York 





Prom M. 1. Richardson, Pubiisher o yy ges 
ty Pilton Sires Brooklyn, _ 

January 19, 1877.] 

It is ve tifying di these times to find 
now and aes 8 paper that brings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been a disappointed with the results of my 
advertisement in your columns. 


a ¥ a ae feewregraph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
We have received a large number of applicants 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
| to-day from England. 
| We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


(From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St. 

New York. 

It is but just to your valuable paver, that we 
acknowledge its superior me.its as an advertising 
med um. 

Hav ng thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisementin The Sunday Schoo! Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
econ-i-ted largely of orders jor goods \u which it 
was stated that the advertixemen was scen in The 
S$: nday School Times. ‘These urders were from ail 
parts of the country. 


Mya 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Ordinary Advertisements: per line (l4lines (o an 
inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Special Notices: 

r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matte: ; por 
ine (leaded), 60 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, |) per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 inse*-ious, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on haad by 
Saturday | the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 











Of the latest and most beautiful designs. and all other 
Slate Work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms No. 1210 RIDGK_ VE. 
JOSEPH 8S. MILLER; 
Successor to Wilson & Miller, Philade'phia, Pa. 
Also Genera! Agents for the celebrated Fierence 
@il Stoves for cooking and heating purposes. 
Agents wanted. Send for circular. 





In ordering anything advertised wm this 
poper, you will oiige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in Tre Sunday School Times. 
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CROWELL’S 


CHEAP LIBRARIES, 


CROWELL’'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


No. 1. 30 vols., 18mo. Illustrated. Price reduced 
from $16.25 to $10.00 net to Sunday schools. Sold only 
insets. Beautifully bound in gilt and black, in uni- 
form style, and put up in @ neat, substantial box. 

All these cheap libraries are In uniform bindings, 
very attractive in thelr outward appearatce, and are 
selected from the best books we have on our list. 
They have been approved by all the prominent pub- 
lishing houses of Sunday-school books, and may be 
safely ordered by those who desire interesting and 
suitable books for their Sunday-school library. 


CROWELL’'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


No. 2. 15 vols., i6mo. Illustrated. Price reduced 
from $19.80 to $12.50 net to Sunday-s’ hoels. 
Margaret's Old Home. 

Nix’s Offerings. 
Three Judges, 
White Chrysanthemum. 
Chauncey Judd. 
Jack Masters, 
Joanna. 
Posie. 
Apron Strings. 
Mrs. Marsh’s Help. 
Tover Tangle. 
Bessie Flartwell. 
Grace Courtney. 
Violet and Daisy. 
Lucy, the Light-Bearer. 


CROWELL'S SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


No.8 15 vols., 16mo Illustrated. Price reduced 
from $19.55 to $12.50 net to Sunday-schools, 
Father Merrill. 

Lettie Sterling. 
Newlyn House. 
Two Families, 
Words and Deeds. 
Laura Linwood. 
Queer People. 
Little People. 
Ollie and the Boys. 
Smith's Saloon, 
Beech Hill. 
Children of the Great King. 
Johnnie, the Railroad Boy. 
Bashiie’s Service. 
Tel) Jesus, 


CROWELLS SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


No.4. For Primary and Infant Scholars. 36 vols., 
18mo. With illustrations. @6 75 pet to schools, Retail 
price, $1080. Sold only in sets. 


There is a healthful moral tone tothe stories; in 
fact, they are just the proper kind of literature to be 
iound in a Sunday-school library. 

We ask the attention of purchasers to the binding, 
which, by a new is made stronger 
and more than any other series now in the 
market, an important Consideration |p books designed 
for small children, 


method of sewing, 
durable 


CROWELL'S 


No. 5. 15 vols., 16mo. 
to $’.50 net to schools. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Illustrated. Price reduced 
Lesile’s Scholarship. 
The Well-spent Hour. 
The Good Girl and True Woman. 
Lea’s Play-ground. 
The Birth-day. 
Asked of God. 
The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince. 
Precious Gems. 
The Red Apple, 
The Iron Boot, 
Unselfish Freddy. 
Little Housekeeper. 
A Queer Lesson. 
Nita’s Music Lessen. 
Finette. 

Most of the boeks in this library have been pub- 
lished during the last year, and are unexceptionable 
in point of literary merit and moral teaching. 

They wil! be found, on examination, a satisfactory 
and valuable addition to the Sunday-school library. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 








In initia anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





Saco ental Sabbaths. 








THE 


Scholars’ Quarterly. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, Pa, 
‘We have used this Quarterly steadily for the 

mist nine months, and feel justitied in commending 
t to teachers and scholars, By its he’p the lessons 
can be well prepared, but not without care and 
study. The system is not complicated, is not bur- 
dened with minute specifications and obscure refer 
ences. The scholar is led to reason upon the truth 
of Scripture, in a scriptural way. The Quarterly 
Bible Dictionary, the sugge: tions for further study, 
the ample review exercises, and the correct maps, 
leave nothing to desire.” 
From The Alabama Baplist, Selma, Ala. 

“TItis a valuable publication. and should be in the 


hands of all who are engaged in the study of the 
International lessons, 


From The St. Louis Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Sunday School Times issues a Scholars’ 
Quarterly, as a help to teachers and scholars, which 
is of rare excellence. It is a neat, convenient 
punphlet of thirty-two pages, full of suygestions, 
The number for the present quarter has on its last 
pas ge ‘an order of service’ which is concise and 
yeautiful, and worth more than the cost of the peri- 
odical for the whole year.’ 


Fr rom The Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Qua-terly’ 


& most admirable help to teachers and scholars in | 


the study of the International Lessons. It is 
intende d to stimulate thought and provoke study 
and research, It is a sign: al success in its line.” 


From The Georgia Methodist, Cumming, Ga. 
‘From our know a of the Quarterly, we most 

ne artily commend it 
From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘The Sunday School Times ‘ Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
for the second quarter of 1878, is promptly out, and 
in point of excellence is second to none of the 
manuals of its class.” 





‘rom The Christian Sun, Suffolk, Va. 


“A full- “page colored map is yobitehed in each 
number. The pages are large, the print clear, and 
the w my preparation judic ious. Our Associate 
-prefers this manual to all others, and his judg- 
ment is formed after a long and fair trial.” 


From The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

“It is not designed to be used in the place of Sun- 
day-school comments, but in connection with them, 
and so used is very valuable to any teacher. Its 
aid in the pronunciation of difficult words is a 
valuable feature.’ 





From Church and People, New York: 

“* The Sunday School Times ‘Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
as a help to teachers and scholars in the study of 
the International lessons, is worthy of high regard, 
and we cheerfully add our testimony to its value. ” 


From The Southern Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga. 


“This most helpful assistant in the study of the 
International lessons is issued by the proprietors 
of The Sunday School Times, at the very low price 
of 25 cents per copy, a year. The current number, 
embracing the second quarter for 1878, has two 
colored maps, and is packed from cover to cover 
with instructive matter. which is the very thing 
every teacher and pupil needs for the mastery of 
the lessons treated of.” 


From the Rev. C. B. Tolman,in a letter to 
Vermont Chronice, Montpelier, Vt. : 


. And though it is not at the beginning of 
the ye ar, when the question of helps most naturally 
comes up, yet it would be easy for most to make 
arrangement with the agent from whom they 
receive their papers—as, for example, Mr. Shute, of 
Boston, to send them, for the next quarter, and ‘for 
the rest of the year, these papers, instead of those 
they have been receiving. This paper isso much 
of an advance upon what most of our schools have, 
that they cannot afford to wait three- -quarters of a 
year before having the benefit of it.” 


The 





FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
SECTIONS. 


The following commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those 


received, 

MAINE.—“ Those of my class who have tried the 
rent as find ita great help ; therefore I send for 
more 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“1 never examined one until 
lately. It is just such a help as 1 have long wished 
for.” * ° 

VERMONT.—“ We are highly pleased with them. 
Are using them in three classes with good suc- 
cess.” A. M. B, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—* You would he glad to see 
how much the Quarterly adds to the interest in 
Bible study in our school.” J. B. 

RHODE a —" It is the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” P.M. B. 

pi besa = li like it exceedingly, and,what 
is better yet, my boys like it. I knew it would be 
good, but it is better than I really thought it would 
be. I wish every scholar in the country could have 
in” W.R.H 

NEW YORK.—“We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. I have, as yet, 
not seen anything in the Sunday-school w ork that 
equals it.” M. A.C, 

NEW JERSEY.—‘‘I might better have made up 
a club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the outset. 
Ihave had to order again and again. It is the best 
thing out for scholars or teachers.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just 
what we want. I think . — most complete help 
we have ever had.” M. 

DELAWARE.—“ The sc <v 1 seemed pleased with 
our plan of lessons. I want to try and Se our 
ist of Quarterlies still higher, ifIcan.” J. P. 

MARYLAND.—“ Iam by this mail in sak of 
our Scholars’ Quarterly, and am delighted with 
t. Itis just the thing for our work. “y pray that 

it may spread all over our Southern country, like 
itis now being sent through all the North’ and 
West.” W. M. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—*‘ The Quarterly has 
met with universal favor among our teachers, and 
they unanimously decided to adopt it for the use of 
the entire school for the first six months of 1878,” 
A. M.S. 

VIRGINIA.—“T think it is one of the best books 
that I have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I 
wish that every teacher and scholar in the country 
had one. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It gives us more help for less 
money than anything I have seen published.” 


J.S. B 


NORTH CAROLINA—“I have just received the 


—_ nd quarter, and am so delighted with it that | 
nut it for the whole year, commencing with 
ian 1uary.” J 


SOUTH CAROLINA. ‘T have 
help I have yet seen in the 
lessons.” G. H. W. 

GEORGIA. —‘ I think the Quarterly the b 
book for the Sunday-school scholar 
ever seen.” W. E.R. 


found 
preparation of the 


it the best 


St text- 
that 
Tf during 
with them, your m« me y will be returned. 
The number for July, August, and S¢ 
will receive immediate attention. 





1 have ! 
ty, “oF 
Fuly you order any of the Quarterii 


ptember is ready for delivery. 
Address 


FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterlies, and anticipate the lessons for next 
year with much interest.” W. P. H. 


ALABAMA.—“ Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a great 
success, I have seen nothing to equal it as a help 
for scholars. My teachers are greatly pleased with 
it.” JH. F. 

MISSISSIPPI.—‘I have been using a copy of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly recently, and have to Ste 
ouly the highest apprec iation of its merits.” J, C 


LOUISIANA.—‘‘ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterly.” E. C. 

TEXAS.—‘‘ Our school has decided to 
Scholars’ Quarterly during 1878. 
pleased with it.” J. W.S. 

TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me twenty ae of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second quarier I 
think my school will like them,” J. H. W. 


KENTUCKY.—‘ The Quarterly wins w me both 
teachers aud Bible-class scholars.” H.R. 

eseoune —‘I have tried your Sc kaa Quar- 
terly for nearly six months, and it gives me such 
good satisfaction that I herewith send y ou on order 
to supply all my larger scholars with it.” H. N 


OH10.—“ I shall hope to introduce them into our 
school at the close of the present quarter. I 
regard them as the we complete scholars’ help 
yet published.” D. J 

INDIANA.—“ We Paar it the best help we can get, 
and like it bee ag it helps us to search the Scrip- 
tures.” M. H 

ILLINOIS.—" re seems to me that it is just what is 
neededin all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN.—“ We consider them_a ane ee im- 
provement upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs. 


WISCONSIN.—‘“I have seen nothing phere to it 
among the ‘ lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-school 
lessons.” G, B. 


the 
well 


use 
We are 


1OWA.—" I consider it invaluable, and believe it 
should be placed in the hands of every scholar in 
the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—‘ They have given very ge 0d] Satis- 
faction during the _ raster, and, I believe. 
will do much good.” G. H. B 

NEBRASKA.—‘‘It is royal, 
its sovereignty recognized.” 

KANSAS,—*“ The Quarterly a ” C.D 

CALIFORNIA.— “The Times, maeetperees ; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev. T. H. R. 

OREGON.—* Next year I hope apenas: school to 
take a large number of copies. We like it very 
much.” W.M 


CANADA.—‘We have 


a6 deserves to have 


been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly in our Sunday-school for the last two 
quarters. We would highly recommend the work 
to all.” J. M. B, 


les to use on trial, and are dissatisfied 


Your order 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED for = NEW 


SUVE 


C mprehen 


nao. Commentary 


COMBINING in a single volume the Commentaries of 
JAMIESON, FausseT, Brown, Henry, and Scott, with 
the entire Text of the Bible. Undorsed as “ THE BEST.” 
Published in Parts. Spiendidly Mlustrated. Agents are 
meeting with great success, earning as high as $150.00 per 
week. @3~To Book Agents, Clergumen, Teachers, and others, 
we offer a rare chance to make money fast in the sale of thia. 
nohle work lf Send for circulars giving full Information, 
strong Testimonials, ertra Terms, et:.. Address 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publish wn Hartford, Conn. 
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Chantangua Assembly Herald. 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, —s through 
the year and daily (Sunda s excepted), through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steno- 

aphic reports of all the p ———- of the 
Ccobly, including all the scientific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc., etc. 


REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rev, L. H. 
Bugbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to ay & commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 

Twenty thousand copies of the ~~ were 
issued asan advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assem iy to be held in August next. 

Subscription price Tae paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.60. 

When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, or 
copies, address 
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M. BAILEY, <1: 


Jamestown, 


CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries, 


No. L. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18m0....$10.00, 

No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo0.......... 12.50, 

Noa | ” 15 vols. 16M0.......... 1250, 
Also just issued 

No. f For Primary and mam Scholars, 36 vols. 96.78. 








8mo.... 
No. ; For Intermediate | Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.50 


Special care has been taken in the pre tion of 
these books, and we commend these libraries to those 
desiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 


True a in the purchase of a septeners, is to 
t the BEST, the STANDAR 
and One Dollar for the yarn Baition of 


[ Webster's Wichovary. | 


Contains 18,000 wor, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of a, < ights and Measures ; 
Abbreviations, cords,” Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Lan- 
br eae Morocco Tucks, = edges. 














ealers generally, or by mail, on receipt 


IVIS0N,  BLAREMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 
A neatly bound 32mo pamphlet, comprising a 

series of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 

Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, “H. H.,” “ Laicus,” 

Gail Hamilton, and others. 

Price, 75 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DENTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, comprising 
Christian Union Extra No. 12. 


Price, 10 Cents. 
THE CHRIST*4N UNION, 
27 Pak Place. N. Y. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
HISTORY OF GERMANY 


By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 
Map, and upwards of 80 illustrations. 470 pages. $1.50. 








A very elegant volume, written in the charming 
style of the author of ‘The Heir of Redciyffe” At- 
tractive as romance, with peculiar power to impress 
the memory; comprehensive and reliable, it deserves 
and is sure of a wide popularity. 


Boston, B. LOTHROP & co... Publishers. 








WhaY ‘Ss ‘| RANSPOSING rs ABIN ET OR- 

GAN Raises or lowers its pitch to 

suit the voice. Best organ in the world for Vocalists, 

Day-schools, Sunday-schools, and the smaller 
churches. Address, DAY BROTHERS & CO, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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